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From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 


Che Crocodile Battery. 


In the summer of 1846, when every body 
in England was crazy with railway gam- 
bling, I was sojourning on the banks of the 
Rohan, a small stream in one of the north- 
western provinces of India. Here I first 
became acquainted with the Mugger, or 
Indian crocodile. I had often before leaving 
England, seen in museums, stuffed specimens 
of the animal, and had read in “ Voyages 
and Travels,” all sorts of horrible and incred- 
ible stories concerning them. I had a lively 
recollection of Waterton riding close to the 
water’s edge, on the back of an American 
cayman; and I had a confused notion of 
sacred crocodiles on the banks of the Nile. 
I always felt more or less inclined to re- 
gard the whole race as having affinities 
with Sinbad's “roc,” and the wild men of the 
woods, who only refrained from speaking for 
fear of being made to work. 

My ideas. respecting the natural history 
of crocodiles were in this stage of develop- 
ment, when one day, while paddling up the 
Rohan, I saw what appeared to be a half- 
burnt log of wood lying on a sand-bank. I 
paddled close up to it. To my astonish- 
ment, it proved to be a huge reptile. The 
old stories of dragons, griffins, and mon- 
sters, seemed no longer fables ; the specula- 
tions of geologists concerning mososaurians, 
hylesaurians, and plesiosaurians, were no 
longer dreams. There, in all his scaly mag- 
nificence, was a real saurian nearly eighteen 
feet long. For a while I stood gazing at 
this, to me, new fellow-citizen of the world, 
and speculating on his mental constitution. 
The monster was, or pretended to be 
asleep. I wondered if he dreamt, and what 
his dreams or reveries might be about; 
possibly he was dreaming of the same old 
world with which I associated him—pos- 
sibly of the fish who were swimming in the 
waters below: or, he might be thinking of 
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the men and women he had swallowed in 
the course of his existence. There was a 
snort; perhaps that was occasioned. by the 
bugles and heavy brass ornaments which 
had adorned the limbs of some Hindoo 
beauty he had eaten, and which were lying 
heavy and indigestible on his stomach. But 
presently the brute lay so still, and seemed 
so tranquil and placid in his sleep, that it 
was difficult to imagine him guilty of such 
atrocities. He did not appear to be dis- 
turbed by remorse, or the twitchings of a 
guilty conscience; it may have been all a 
slander. I felt so kindly disposed towards 
him, that I could not imagine it possible 
that if ‘awake he would feel disposed to eat 
me. Let us see!—so making a splash with 
my paddle, I awakened the sleeping beauty. 
He instantly started up, and opened, what 
appeared—what indeed proved to be—an 
enlarged man-trap; disclosing a red, slimy 
cavern within, fringed with great conical 
fangs. He closed it with a snap that made 
me shudder, and then plunged into the 
water, his eyes glaring with hate and defi- 
ance. 

Some days after I had made *his new ac- 
quaintance, I was sitting at home talking 
with my brother, when a native woman 
came crying and screaming to the bungalow 
door, tearing her hair out in handfuls; she 
got down on the veranda floor and struck 
her head against it, as if she really meant to 
dash her brains out. A crowd of other 
women stood at a short distance, erying and 
lamenting as if they were frantic. What 
was the matter? Half a dozen voices made 
answer in a discordant chorus, that while the 
poor woman was washing her clothes by the 
river side, her child—an infant about a year 
old—had been seized and swallowed by a 
Mugger. Although convinced that aid was 
now impossible, we took our guns and hast- 
ened to the spot where the accident hap- 
pened: but all was still there—not a wave- 
let disturbed the surface of the stream. A 
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small speckled kingfisher was hovering 
overhead, as if balanced in the air, with its 
beak bent down on its breast, watching the 
fish beneath; presently it darted like an 
arrow into the water; returned with an 
empty bill, and then went off, with its clear, 
sharp, twittering note, as if to console itself 
for the failure. 

One day I was sitting on the high bank 
of the river, taking snap shots with my gun 
at the large fish who were every now and 
then leaping out of the water. A favorite 
spaniel was bringing a fish out of the water 
that I had hit. It had swam already half 
way across the stream, when the water 
about six yards below her became suddenly 
disturbed; and, to my horror, up started 
the head and open jaws of an enormous 
crocodile. The dog gave a loud shriek, and 
sprang half out of the water. The Mugger 
swam ‘rapidly, and had got within a yard 
of his intended victim when I raised my 
gun, and took aim at the monster’s head. 
A thud, .a splash, a bubble, and a ‘dusky red 
streak in the water, was all that ensued. 
Presently, however, Juno’s glossy black 
head emerged from the water; and to my 
delight, began to make rapid progress to- 
wards ‘me, and landed safely. The poor 
brute, wet and shivering, coiled herself up 
at my feet, with her bright hazel eyes fixed 
on ‘mine with ineffable ‘satisfaction. Poor 
Juno subsequently fell a victim to the Mug- 
gers, when her master was not at hand to 
succor her. I mention these facts, to show 
that the diabolical revenge with which I 
afterwards assisted in visiting these mon- 
sters, was not groundless, But the strongest 
oecasion of ‘it remains to be told. 

Just as the “rains” were beginning, my 
neighbor, Mr. Hall, sent:me word ‘that he 
intended paying me a short visit, and re- 
quested me to send.a syce (groom) with a 
saddle-horse, to meet him at a certain place 
on the road. The syce, Sidhoo, was a smart, 
open-chested, sinewy-limbed little fellow, a 
perfect model of a biped racer. He could 
run—as is the custom in the East—along- 
side his horse at a pace of seven or eight 
miles an hour, ‘for a length of time ‘that 
would astonish ‘the best English pedestrian 
I ever heard of. 

Towards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to 
the bungalow, dripping with water, and 
covered with mud. I saw at once that 
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some accident had happened, and hastened 
tc assist him. 

As soon as he got inside, he said, in an- 
swer to my bantering about his “ spill” — 

“T am in no humor for jesting. Your 
syce is lost !” 

“ Drowned ?” 

“No; eaten !—by an enormous crocodile !” 

He added that, on arriving at a small 
nulla about two miles off, he found it so much 
swollen by rain, that he had to swim his 
horse across it, holding one end of the cord 
which Sidhoo, in common with most Hin- 
doos, wore coiled around his waist, and which 
was used in drawing water from the deep 
wells of thecountry. ‘Hall got safely across, 
aud then commenced pulling Sidhoo over by 
means of thecord. The black face, with the 
white teeth and turban, were bobbing above 
the muddy water, when all at once the groom 
threw up his arms, gave a loud shriek, 
and sank below the surface. Mr. Hall, who 
had doubled the cord round his hand, was 
dragged into the water; where he got a 
momentary glimpse of the long -serrated tail 


‘of a Mugger, lashing the water a short way 


ahead ofhim, In his efforts to save himself, 
he lost his hold of the string, and with much 
difficulty clambered up the slippery bank of 
the nulla, All was -now'still. Only Sid- 
hoo’s turban was to be:seen floating loosely, 
a considerable way down the stream. ‘Hall 
ran towards it, with the-sort of feeling which 
makes a drowning man catch at a straw; 
and,‘ by means of a stick he succeeded in 
fishing it out, and brought it with him, as the 
only remnant of Sidhoo he could give an 


‘account of. 


Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village, 


‘and Sidhoo’s fate was soon made known to 


his wife ; and in a short time she came cry- 
ing ‘and ‘sobbing to the bungalow, and laid 
her youngest child at our friend’s feet. The 
tears glistened in the poor fellow’s eyes as 
he tried to soothe and console her ; which he 
did by promising to provide for her and her 
children. 

Although Hall was generally running 
over with fun, we smoked our cheroots that 
evening in silence ; except when we proposed 
schemes for the annihilation of the crocodiles. 
A ‘great many plans were discussed—but 
none that offered much chance of success. 
The next day, after breakfast, I was show- 
ing my visitor a galvanic blasting appara- 
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tus, lately received from England, for blow- 
ing up the snags (stumps of trees) which 
obstruct the navigation of the river. Iwas 
explaining its mode of action to him, ‘when 
he suddenly interrupted me with— 

“The very thing! Instead of snags, why 
not blow up the Muggers ?” 

I confessed that there could ‘be no reason 
why we should not blast the Muggers. The 
difficulty was only how to manage it; yet 
the more we talked of it, the more feasible 
did the scheme.appear. 

The brutes keep pretty constant to the 
same quarters, when the fish are plentiful ; 
and we soon ascertained that poor Sidhoo’s 
murderer was well known in the neighbor- 
hood of the nulla, He had on several occa- 
sions carried off goats, sheep, pigs, and 
children ; .and:-had once attempted to drag a 
buffalo, whom he had caught drinking, into 
the water; but,-from all accounts, came off 
second best in this rencounter. There ‘not 
being enough of water in the nulla to:'drown 
the::buffalo, the Mugger soon found he had 
caught a Tartar ; and after being well mauled 
by the buffalo’s horns, he was fain to scuttle 
off and hide himself among the mud. 

Thad observed, when blasting the snags, 
that the concussion produced by the dis- 
charge had the effect of killing all the fish 
within a range of ‘some twenty or thirty 
yards. ‘After every explosion, they were 
found in‘ great‘numbers, floating on the sur- 
face of the water with their bellies upper- 
most. It now occurred to me, that if we 
could only get within:a moderate distance of 
the Mugger, if we did not blow him to pieces, 
we would at all events give him a shock 
that would rather astonish him. An explo- 
sion of gunpowder under water communi- 
cates a much severer shock to the objects in 
its immediate vicinity, than the same quanti- 
ty of powder exploded in the air; the greater 
density of water enabling it, as it. were, to 
give a harder blow. 

Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hail, 
my brother, and myself, got ‘into a small 
canoe, ‘with the blasting apparatus on board, 
and dropt down the stream to where the 
nulla discharges ‘its waters into the Rohan. 
We then got out and proceeded toia village 
close by, where we obtained, for a few annas, 
the carcassof a young kid. A flask with 
about six pounds of gunpowder, and having 
the conducting -wires .attached, was ‘then 
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sewn into the kid’s belly. Twostrong ropes 
were also tied to: this bait ; and, to one of 
these, the conducting wire was firmly bound 
with small cord. The ropes were about 
thirty yards long, and had: each attached to 
its extremities one of the inflated goat-skins 
used by water-carriers. Hall, with his goat- 
skin under his arm, and a coil of loose rope 
in his hand, took one side of the nulla, while 
my brother, similarly provided, took the 
other. My brother’s rope contained the 
wire: so I walked beside him, while two 
coolies, with the battery ready charged,and 
slung to a pole which rested on their shoul- 
ders, accompanied me. A small ‘float was 
also attached by a string to the kid, so as to 
indicate its position. 

These arrangements being made, we com- 
menced walking upjthe nulla, dragging the 
careass of the kid in the stream, and:moving 
it across from side to side so as to leave-no 
part of the bed untried; and as the nulla 
was only about twelve yards wide, ‘we ‘felt 
pretty confident that if the Mugger ‘were’in 
it, we could:searcely fail of coming:in contact 
with him. We had proceeded only about a 
quarter of a mile, when the float suddenly 
dipt. “My brother and Hall threw the loose 
coil of ropes they carried onthe water, along 
with the inflated skins, These made it soon 
evident by their motion that the Mugger had 
seized ‘the kid. He-was dashing across’in a 
zig-zag direction down the stream. Iran 
after him as fast as I could ; and paying out 
the cord from the reel when I found it: im- 
possible to keep up with him. On reaching 
a place where the banks were steeper than 
usual he came to a'stand still. I goton the 
top of the bank and commenced hauling’in 
the rope. I did not, however, venture to 
lift the skin out of the water for fear of dis- 
turbing him, until the coolies with the bat- 
tery had time to'come up. This'wasa very 
anxious time ; for, ifthe Mugger had shifted 
his quarters before they came up, a ‘fresh 
run with him would have ensued, with the 
chance of his breaking the wires with his 
teeth. After a while I heard ‘the coolies 
approaching, and my brother scolding them 
and urging them tovhasten on. Just as their 
heads appeared above the bank the foremost 
coolie tripped his foot and‘fell, I groaned 
with disappointment—presently my brother 
came along with them and brought ‘the 
battery to my feet; a good deal of the 
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acid had been spilt, but with the aid of 
a bottle of fresh acid we had brought along 
with us, we soon got the battery up to the 
requisite power. Every thing being now in 
order, I commenced pulling up the rope with 
the wire. I proceeded as cautiously as 
possible for fear of disturbing the Mugger ; 
but in spite of all my efforts, the inflated 
skin, in coming up the bank, dislodged some 
loose pieces of earth, and sent them splash- 
ing into the water. Fortunately, however, 
the Mugger had made up his mind to digest 
the kid where he was, I could not help 
chuckling when I at length got hold of the 
end of the wires. While my brother was 
fastening one of them to the battery, I got 
the other ready for completing the circuit. 
The Mugger all the while laying still at the 
bottom of the nulla ‘with, most likely, a 
couple of fathoms of water over his head, 
unconscious of danger, and little dreaming 
that the two-légged creatures on the bank 
had got a nerve communicating with his 
stomach, through which they were going to 
send a flash of lightning, that would shatter 
his scaly hulk to pieces. 

Every thing being now ready, I made 
fatal contact. Our success was complete! 
We felt a shock, as if something had faHen 
down the bank—a mound of muddy water 
rose, with a muffled, rumbling sound, and 
then burst out to a column of dark smoke. 
A splashing and bubbling succeeded, and 
then a great crimson patch floated on the 
water, like a variegated carpet pattern. 
Strange-looking fragments of scaly skin 
were picked up by the natives from the 
water’s edge, and brought to us amidst a 
very general rejoicing. The exploded Mug- 
ger floated down the stream, and the cur- 
rent soon carried it out of sight. We were 
not at all sorry, for it looked such a horrible 
mess that we felt no desire to examine it. 

Our sense of triumphant satisfaction was, 
however, sadly damped, about a week after- 
wards, when we received the mortifying an- 
nouncement, that Sidhoo’s Mugger was still 
alive, and on his old beat, apparently un- 
injured. It was evident that we had blasted 
the wrong Mugger! We consoled ourselves 
with the reflection that if he were not 
Sidhoo’s murderer, it was very likely he 
was not wholly innocent of other atrocities, 
and therefore deserved his fate. 

Of course it was impossible to rest while 
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Sidhoo’s Mugger remained alive, so we were 
not long in preparing for a second expedi- 
tion. This time we took the precaution of 
not charging the battery until we were cer- 
tain that the bait was swallowed. The acid, 
diluted to the necessary strength, was, there- 
fore, carried in one of those brown earthen- 
ware jars called gray-beards, which had 
come out to us full of Glenlivet whisky. We 
commenced dragging the kid up the stream, 
as before; but, having walked more than a 
mile without getting a bite, we were getting 
rather disheartened, and sat down to rest, 
struck a light, and smoked a cheroot. Hall 
laid down, having manufactured an im- 
promptu easy-chair out of his coil of rope, 
with the inflated goat-skin placed above it. 
My brother was not long in imitating his 
example, and I laid down under the shade 
of some reeds, near to the water's edge. 
The heat was oppressive—and we were dis- 
cussing the probability of getting a bite that 
day, and lamenting that we bad not brought 
some pale ale along with us, when, all at 
once, I got a sharp blow on the leg, while 
my brother came spinning down the bank 
like a teetotum; a companion picture to 
Hall, who was revolving down the opposite 
bank.’ The ropes and skins went rushing 
down the nulla at a tremendous pace. As 
soon as we recovered from the laughter 
into which we were thrown by this droll 
contretemps, we set off in pursuit, guided 
by the track which the inflated skins made 
in the water. On they went, dashing from 
side to side, as they had done in our first at- 
tempt. On coming to a place where the 
nulla made a sharp turn, they stood still 
under the high bank, on the inner curve of 
the bend. It unfortunately happened that 
the bank, near to which the skins were 
floating, was too precipitous for us to get 
near them, without starting the Mugger 
from his present position. With much la- 
bor, we detached some loose sods from the 
top of the bank, and sent them with a loud 
splash into the water, directly over where 
we imagined him to have taken up his quar- 
ters. This had the desired effect, for the 
skins began to move slowly down the stream 
as if the Mugger were crawling leisurely 
along the bottom. 

Leaving my brother with the coolies in 
charge of the battery, Iran on to where the 
bank was more shelving. By good luck, 
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the stream was rushing up, after its sudden 
sweep, and sent a strong current against this 
bank. I had not waited many minutes, be- 
fore the skins came floating round the cor- 
ner, to where I was standing. I seized the 
one to which the wire was attached, desi- 
ring my brother to charge the battery, and 
bring it down. This he did much sooner 
than I could have expected ; for as the bat- 
tery was now empty, one cooly was able to 
carry it on his head while my brother took 
the jar of acid in his hand. It was evident 
from the motion of the other skin in the 
water that the Mugger was still moving ; 
so no time was to be lost. I made the con- 
nection with the battery with one of the 
wires. In another instant the circuit was 
complete and the Mugger’s doom sealed. 

There was a momentary pause—owing, 
I suppose, to some slight loss of insulation 
in the wires—then came the premonitory 
shock ; then the rumble, the smoke, and the 
sparks ; and a great bloated mass of flesh 
and blood rose to the surface of the water. 
Hall called out to us to drag it ashore, and 
see whether we could get any trace of poor 
Sidhoo, We tried by means of a bamboo 
pole to pull it to the bank: but the glimpse 
we got of it as it neared was so unutterably 
disgusting, that we pushed it off again, and 
allowed it to float away down with the 
current, 

That this was Sidhoo’s. Mugger, there 
could be no doubt; for he was never seen 
or heard of in the neighborhood again. 





From “ Tait’s Magazine.” 


Che Peorl-Divers. 


A TALE OF MEXICO, 


Ar the commencement of the last year’s 
fishery, there was a man whom, go wher- 
ever I would, I was always certain to meet. 
Like myself, he was a diver, and like myself, 
moreover, he pretended to have no surname, 
but went simply by the name of Rafael. 
At the cleansing-trough, beneath the sur- 
face of the sea, no matter where it was, we 
were always thrown together, so that we 
quickly became intimate ; and his remark- 
able skill as a diver had inspired me with 
considerable esteem for him. Alike coura- 
geous as skillful, he snapped his fingers at 
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the sharks, declaring his power to intimidate 
them by a particular expression of the eye. 
In fine, he was a fearless diver, an in- 
dustrious workman, and, above all,a most 
jovial comrade. 

Matters went smoothly enough between 
us, till the day when a girl and her mother 
took up their abode at the island Espiritu 
Sante.* Some business that I had to 
transact with the dealers in this island 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing her. 
I fell desperately in love; and as I enjoyed 
a certain amount of reputation, neither she 
nor her mother looked with an unfavorable 
eye on my suit or my presents. When the 
day’s work was over, and every body sup- 
posed me asleep in my hut, I swam across 
to the island, whence I returned about an 
hour after midnight without my absence 
being at all surmised. 

Some days had elapsed since my first noc- 
turnal visit to Espiritu Sante, when, as I 
was one morning going to the fishery just 
before daybreak, I met one of those old 
crones who pretend to be able to charm the. 
sharks by their spells. She was seated near 
my hut, and appeared to be watching my 
arrival. As she perceived me, she ex- 
claimed, “ How fares it with my son, José 
Juan ?” 

“Good morning, mother!” I replied, and 
was passing on, when she approached me, 
and said, “ Listento me, José Juan; I have — 
to speak to you of that which nearly con- © 
cerns you.” 

“Nearly concerns me!” I repeated, in 
great surprise. 

“Yes. Do you deny that your heart is 
in the island of Espiritu Sante, or that you 
cross the strait every night to see and con- 
verse with her on whom you have bestowed 
your love ?” 

“How know you that?” —. 

“No matter ; I know it well. José Juan, 
for you this voyage is fraught with a two- 
fold peril. The foes whom my charms can 
hold harmless during the day, only lie in 
wait for you each night beneath the waves, 
On the shore, foes more dangerous still, and 
over whom my arts are powerless, dog your 
steps. I come to offer you my aid to com- 
bat these double dangers.” 





* Island in the Gulf of California, famous for 
the quantity of oyster-beds and the quality of the 


pearls. 
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My only answer was by a loud laugh of 
contempt. The old Indian's eyes sparkled 
with fiendish fury as she exclaimed, “ And 
because youvare without faith, you deem me 
without power? Be it so; there are those 
who believe in the influence you but scoff 
at.” 

As she spoke, she drew from her pocket 
a little case of printed cloth, and producing 
amid pearls of inferior value one of a large 
size and brilliant water, she replied, “ Know 
you aught of this?” It was one I had given 
to Jesuita; for such was the girl’s name. 

“How came yowsby it ?” cried I. 

The witch gave me.a look of hatred. 

“How came I by it? Why, ‘twas given 
me: by a damsel, the fairest that ever set 
foot on these shores; a. damsel who would 
be the glory and happiness of a young man, 
and who came to crave my protection—that 
protection you hold so cheap—for one she 
fondly loves.” 

“His name?” I exclaimed, with a fearful 
sinking at my heart. 

“ What matters it,” jeeringly returned the 
hag, “since his name is not the one you 
bear ?” 

[hardly know how I resisted the impulse 
to crush the cursed witch beneath my feet : 
but after a moment’s reflection, I turned my 
back: to her, that she might not read in my 
face the anguish of my soul, and cooly say- 
ing, “ You are a lying old dotard,” I walked 
on to the fishery. 

On the evening of that day, which seemed 
as if it would never close, I went, as usual, 
to Jesuita, and the welcome she gave me 
soon: dispelled all lurking suspicions. _ I felt 
no doubt but that the old woman, in resent- 
ment of my contemptuous treatment, had 
purposely deceived me as to the name of 
him for whom Jesuita had craved that pro- 
tection which I had despised. 

I had utterly forgotten my scene with the 
witch, when, one night, I was as usual cross- 
ing the strait on my return home. The sky 
was dark and lowering, yet not so cloudy 
but that I could distinguish amid the waves 
something which, from its manner of swim- 
ming, I could make out to be a man. The 
object was alongside of me. The old crone’s 
words rushed upon my memory, and I felt 
a thrill of agony convulse my frame. For 
an enemy I cared but little; the idea that I 
had a rival unnerved me at once. 
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I determined to ascertain who the un- 
known: might be; and, not wishing to be 
seen, 1 swam under water in his direction; 
When, according to my calculation, we must 
have crossed each other, he above and I 
below the surface, I rose above the water. 
The blood had rushed to my head with such 
violence as to render me unable for some 
time to distinguish aught amidst the dark- 
ness, beyond the phosphorescent light that 
played upon the crest of the waves,—uner- 
ring signs of a coming storm. Nevertheless 
I held on my course in the direction of Es- 
piritu Sante. Some few minutes elapsed 
ere I again beheld the swimmer’s head., He 
clove the: waves with such rapidity that I 
could scarce keep pace with him. But one 
alone among all I knew could vie with me 
in swiftness; I redoubled my efforts, and 
soon gained so much on him as. obliged me 
to strike out less quickly. In short, I saw 
him land upon a rock and ascend it; and as 
a flash of lightning played upon sea. and 
shore I recognized the face of Rafael. Here, 
as elsewhere, were we doomed to cross each 
other’s path, A feeling of hatred, deadly 
and intense, was busy at my heart, and me- 
thought it were well we met but once again. 
However, we were destined to meet on one 
more occasion than I had reckoned’upon, 

At first I determined upon:calling him by 
name and discovering my presence; but 
there are moments in one’s life when our 
actions refuse to second the will Spite 
of myself, I suffered him to pursue his way, 
whilst I gained the eminence he had just 
quitted. Thence was it easy for me to 
watch his course. I observed him take the 
same direction I was so wont to take, thea 
knock at the door of that hut I knew so 
well. He entered, and disappeared. 

I fancied for one moment I heard, borne 
along the howling of the gale, the old 
witch’s scoffing laugh as she croaked out, 
“What matters it to you, since his name is 
not the one you bear ?” and, looming amid. 
the darkness, methought I saw her shriv- 
elled arm stretched out in the direction of 
Jesuita’s dwelling ; and I rushed forwards, 
knife in hand, A few strides, and I stood 
before the door, and stooped down to listen ; 
but I heard naught beyond. indistinct mur- 
murings. I had now. partially recovered 
my sang-froid, and bent my whole thoughts 
‘upon revenge. 
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I drew my, knife, and passed it along a 
stone to assure its edge; but E-did so with 
such carelessness or agitation that it shiv- 
ered to the hilt, Thus deprived of the sole 
weapon that I could rely upon for my 
revenge, I felt. that I had not an instant to 
lose. I ran in all haste to the beach, and 
unmoored a. boat that lay alongside. My 
rage renewed my energies: I crossed the 
strait, rushed to my hut, procured another 
knife, and again set out to Espiritu Sante. 
The gale increased in violence. The sea 
gleamed like a fiery lake. The gavista’s* 
wailing cry re-echoed along the ycks; the 
sea-wolf’s howl was heard amid the dark- 
ness, All at once sounds of another kind 
broke upon my ear: they seemed to pro- 
ceed from the very bosom of the ocean. I 
listened ; but a sudden-squall overpowered 
the confused murmurings of the waves, and 
I fancied. my senses had deceived me, when, 
some seconds afterwards, the cry was re- 
peated. This time I was not mistaken: the 
cry I heard was that of a human being in 
the very extremity of anguish and despair. 
As the voice proceeded from the direction 
of the island, I at once conjectured it was 
Rafael who was calling for help. I looked 
out, but looked in vain; the obscurity was 
too thick, and I could distinguish nothing, 
Suddenly, I again heard the voice exclaim, 
“ Boat ahoy, for God’s blessed sake !” 

It was Rafael’s voice. "Tis'all very well 
to. have sworn to do your enemy to death, to 
wreak your just revenge on him who has so 
bitterly aggrieved you; yet when, on a 
night murky and dark as that, his tones arise 
from forth a sea swarming with monsters, 
and when those tones are uttered by a fear- 
less. man, and albeit, wrestling in mortal 
peril, ghere is in that cry of last anguish 
somewhat that strikes awe to the very soul. 
I could not repress a shudder. 

But my emotion was of short duration. 
I heard the sounds of a strong arm buffet- 
ing the. waves, and I rowed in that direction. 
Amidst a luminous shower of spray and 
foam I discovered Rafael. Singular enough, 
instead of availing myself of his strength to 
gain the boat, he remained stationary. I 
quickly perceived the cause. At some dis- 
tance from him, a little below the surface of 
the water, there was a strong phosphoric 
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light; this light was.slowly making way to- 
wards Rafael. Right well I knew what 
that light portended; it streamed. from a 
tintorera* of the largest size: One stroke 
of the oar, and I was close to Rafael; he ut- 
tered a cry as he perceived me; but was too 
much exhausted to speak. He seized the 
gunwale-of the boat by an effort of despair, 
but his arms were too wearied to enable him 
to raise his body. His eyes, though glazed 
with fear, yet bore so expressive a glance 
as they encountered mine, that I seized his 
hands in my own, and pressed them forcibly 
against the sides of the boat. The tintorera 
still gradually advanced. For a moment, 
but one bricf moment, Rafael’s legs hung 
motionless ; he uttered a piercing shriek, his 
eyes closed, his hands let loose their hold, 
and the upper part of his body fell. back 
into the sea. The shark had bitten him in 
two. 

Ay! I might, perchance, have grasped 
his limbs too firmly in mine, possibly I pre- 
vented him from getting into the boat, but 
my knife was innocent of his blood ; besides, 
was he not my rival—perchance my suc 
cessful rival? However, scarcely had he 
disappeared than I plunged after him; for 
although the tintorera had ridded me of a 
hated foe, still I bore it a grudge for its 
brutal proceedings in thus summarily dis- 
posing of poor Rafael. Besides, the honor 
of the corporation of divers was at stake: 
Having once tasted human flesh, the shark 
would doubtless attack us in turn, Well, 
nothing so much excites the ferocity of the 
tintorera, as such tempestuous nights as the 
one that bore its silent testimony to my 
rival’s fate. A viscous substance that oozes 
from porous holes around the monster’s 
mouth diffuses itself over the surface of the 
skin, rendering them as luminous as fire- 
flies, and this particularly during a thunder- 
storm. This luminous appearance is. the 
more visible in proportion to the darkness 
of the night. By a merciful dispensation of 
nature, they are almost unable to see; so 
that the silent swimmer has. at least one ad- 
vantage over them. Moreover, they cannot 
seize their prey without turning on their 
backs; so that it is not difficult to imagine 





* Species of shark most especially dreaded by 
divers for pearls, whose intrepidity is such that 
they fearlessly attack all other species. 
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that a courageous man and a skillful swim- 
mer has some chances in his favor. 

I dived to no great depth, in order to 
husband my wind, and also to cast a hasty 
glance above, beneath, and around me. The 
waves roared above my head, loud as a 
crash of thunder; fiery flakes of water 
drove around like dust before the winds of 
March; but in my immediate vicinity all 
was calm. A black and shapeless mass 
struck against me as I lay suspended in my 
billowy recess ; twas all that was left of 
Rafael. Surely it was written in the book 
of doom that I should always find that man 
in my path. 

I surmised that the brute I was in quest 
of would be at no great distance, for the 
fiery streak I had perceived waxed larger 
and larger. The ¢intorera and myself must 
I inferred, be at equal depths ; but the shark 
was preparing to rise. My breath began to 
fail, and I was unwilling to allow the mon- 
ster to get above me, as then he could have 
made me share Rafael’s fate without troub- 
ling himself to turn on his back. My hopes 
of obtaining the victory over it depended 
upon the time it required to execute this 
maneuvre. The ¢tintorera swam diagonally 
towards me with such rapidity that at one 
time I was near enough to distinguish the 
membrane that half-covered its eyes, and to 
feel its dusky fins graze my body. Gobbets 
of human flesh still clung around the lower 
jaw. The monster gazed on me with its 
dim, glassy eye. My head had at that 
moment attained the level of its own. I 
drank in the air with a gurgle I could not 
suppress, and struck out a lusty stroke in a 
parallel direction and turned round: well 
for me I did so. The moon lighted up for 
a single instant the whitish-gray colored 
belly of the tintorera—that instant was 
enough; for, as it opened its enormous 
mouth, bristling with its double row of long 
pointed teeth, I plunged the dagger I had 
reserved for Rafael into its body, and drew 
it lengthwise forth. The tintorera, mortally 
wounded, sprung several feet out of the 
water, and fell striking out furiously with 
its tail, which fortunately did not reach me. 
For a space I struggled, half blinded by 
the crimson foam that beat against my face; 
but as I beheld the huge carcase of the 
enemy floating a lifeless mass upon the sur- 
face, I gave vent to a triumphant shout, 
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which, spite of the storm, might be heard 
on either coast. 

Daylight began to dawn as I gained the 
shore, in a state of utter exhaustion from 
the exertion I had undergone. The fisher- 
men were raising their nets, and, as I ar- 
rived, the tide washed upon the coast the 
tintorera and Rafael’s ghastly remains. It 
was soon spread abroad that I had endeay- 
ored to rescue my friend from his horrible 
fate, and my heroic conduct was lauded to 
the echo. But one person, and one alone, 
suspected the truth-—that person is now 
my wife. # 





From the “ London Examiner,” 


Che Story of a Picture. 

Amipst the noble collection of paintings 
which adorn the walls of the Louvre, there 
is one which may perchance have arrested 
the eye of some amongst our readers, vying, 
as it does, in warmth of coloring and vigor 
of expression, with some of the best paint- 
ings of the Dutch and Flemish school. 

It is named in the catalogue, “ The Black- 
smith and his Family,” and its history is one 
so full of touching and domestic interest, 
that we feel it ought not to pass unre- 
corded. 

There lived, in the seventeenth century, 
two brothers, both painters, and endowed 
with equal talent—a circumstance of rare 
occurrence in the history of art. 

Born at Laon, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, they were brought up to- 
gether, and through life remained insepara- 
ble. They had but one workshop, one purse; 
oue table ; the same spirit seemed to ani- 
mate them both in life, and in deathethey 
were not divided, for they closed their 
earthly career within two days of each 
other, in May, 1648. 

Loving, as they did, nature under her sim- 
plest aspect, and humanity in its most primi- 
tive and unsophisticated form, they passed 
much of their time in wandering amongst 
the cottages of Cumbresis, sketching the 
peasant groups which they met upon the 
road, or found seated around the cottage 
hearth, as well as the hardy laborer, gui- 
ding his oxen through the well-ploughed 
field, and the aged beggar who wandered,,. 
desolate and alone, from door to door. 
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This simple style was then but little ap- 
preciated in France, where the fine ladies of 
the Court disdained to admire even the 
chef d@euvres of the Flemish school. Our 
young artists had, therefore, but slight pros- 
pects of emerging from obscurity, and were 
pursuing their tranquil and unnoticed ca- 
reer, when suddenly the hand of death 
threatened to cut off the younger brother in 
his prime, before a single work had been 
achieved which would cause his name to be 
handed down to posterity. 

They had walked together a considerable 
distance from home, in order to sketch a 
picturesque building, half farm-house, half 
forge, such as are frequently to be met with 
in that part of the country. 

Whilst they are thus engaged, Antoine 
was seized with sudden and severe illness. 
Louis, his elder brother, wished to convey 
him to the nearest inn, but soon found the 
attempt impracticable, and was constrained 
to accept the hospitality which was so cor- 
dially proffered by the worthy blacksmith 
and his family. 

The name of these good people was Her- 
belot, and their domestic circle consisted of 
the father of the family, his wife, their three 
children, and an aged grandfather. Each 
had his daily task to fulfill, and with cheer- 
ful hearts did they each strive to accomplish 
it. The husband wielded the massive ham- 
mer, the eldest boy blew the bellows, his 
little brother carried the charcoal to feed the 
flame, and ran on his father’s errands, whilst 
the good wife attended to her domestic 
concerns, and even the old man was ever 
ready to lend a helping hand when his as- 
sistance was required. 

These simple and kind-hearted people 
quickly prepared their best bed for the sick 
man, and vied with each other in their an- 
xiety to do all they could to alleviate his 
sufferings. 

The best medicine in the world (we trust 
the faculty will excuse us for saying so) is 
watchful and devoted care ; and so it proved 
in the present instance. The patient rallied, 
contrary to all human expectation, without 
the aid of any more experienced Esculapius 
than the village doctor, whose chief remedies 
were those which nature herself prescribes 
—cooling drinks whilst the fever lasted, 
nourishment and generous wines during the 
exhaustion which succeeded. 
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This primitive regimen was, however, suc- 
cessful, and in ten days the young painter 
was able to rise from his bed. But as his 
convalescence was not likely to be a rapid 
one, he expressed a wish no longer to tres- 
pass upon thé kindness of his host, but to 
use his returning strength to repair toa 
neighboring hostelry. 

“No, no, that must not be,” exclaimed the 
worthy blacksmith ; “ you are now quite one 
of the family ; you must remain with us until 
the baptism of our fourth child, and stand its 
godfather, too.” 

The brothers could not refuse an invita- 
tion thus cordially pressed upon them, but 
they would accept it only upon one condi- 
tion. 

“You must,” said they, “allow us to em- 
ploy this interval of time in painting a 
family group, which shall include each 
member of your domestic circle, from the 
eldest to the youngest. This painting, when 
completed, we will leave with you, as a 
slight memorial of our gratitude.” 

The blacksmith gladly accepted the offer, 
his wife colored with pleasure, and the 
children skipped about and clapped their 
hands for joy. 

Next day the painters set to work. The 
forge was converted into an atelier, their 
easel was placed opposite the furnace, and 
the whole family were grouped around the 
anvil, the flame which burned on the hearth 
casting a ruddy glow over the scene. 

Three weeks passed away ; the painting 
was completed, and a fourth son was born to 
the blacksmith. On the day which succeed- 
ed his birth, he was baptized by the name of 
Antoine, and on the same joyful occasion the 
picture of the family group was duly installed 
in the best parlor, and gayly decorated with 
flowers, to the great admiration of the guests: 
who were invited to partake of the christen- 
ing feast. Gladly would these kind-hearted 
people have retained the young artists yet 
longer among them, but business called them 
away, and with grateful hearts they quitted 
the hospitable roof. 

As they were bidding the good mother a 
hearty farewell, Antoine whispered in her 
ear “ Keep the painting we have given you, as 
a remembrance of our visit. It is now of but 
little worth, for our names are as yet un- 
known to fame ; but perhaps it may one day 
prove a good inheritance for our godson.” 
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* * * * * * 


Twenty-five years had passed away, and 
Antoine Herbelot was a soldier in the king’s 
service, 

Some time had elapsed since any tidings 
of the young man had reached his family, 
and they were becoming very anxious to 
learn his fate, when his father one day 
received from him a letter, announcing 
that during a sea-expedition he had been 
carried away by Algerine pirates, and was 
now threatened with immediate death at the 
cannon’s mouth, if six thousand francs were 
not quickly furnished.as his ransom. 

Six thousand francs ! the sale of the pater- 
nal home itself would not realize the sum ; 
the elder brother must also part with the 
little farm which he had acquired by his 
marriage, 


The whole family, however, without one: 


dissenting voice, agreed to make the sacrifice, 
and were consulting together on thesteps 
which it would be necessary to take, to ac- 
complish their. object, when Providence 
furnished them with most unexpected suc- 
cor. 

A young girl of the neighbourhood, named 
Louise Danchet, who had long been betroth- 
ed to the young soldier, was present when 
the fatal letter arrived. She was at first 
overpowered. with. grief and astonishment, 
but in a few moments a sudden thought 
seemed to flash across her mind, and sudden- 
ly rising from her seat, she hastily left the 
house. 

The spot toward which she directed her 
steps was the neighboring Chateau de Val—, 
which had been lately purchased by a rich 
banker, to whom her brother. acted in the 
capacity of gamekeeper. 

M. d’Amivon, who had once filled the sit- 
uation of steward in the household of the 
Prince de Conti, now assumed all the airs of 
a grand seigneur, taking possession of his 
castle, and was especially desirous of passing 
himself off as an enlightened amateur of 
painting. 

_ Louise, who had been asked by her brother, 
a few days before, to assist: him in unpack- 
ing some pictures, had perceived in the cor- 
ner of one amongst them the signature, 
“Louis and Antoine Lenain,” and had been 
struck by the resemblance borne by some 
figures in the group to those of the Herbelot 
family. 





The young artists having always retained 
a place in the kindly remembrance of the 
good people of the village, Louise had. fre- 
quently heard them spoken of, and when the 
well-known names met her eyes in the cor- 
ner of the canvas, it at once occurred to her 
that this painting, which from the care be- 
stowed upon it, she concluded was. greatly 
prized by its owner, must be the product of 
their pencils. 

It was upon this thought. she: now acted. 
With breathless haste, she hurried to the 
chateau, and begged to be allowed to speak 
to M. d’Amivon. She was. introduced into 
the very apartment in which hung the paint- 
ing executed by the brothers Lenain. 

“Sir,” said the young girl, timidly, “ for- 
give me, if Iam making too bold with you, 
but will you tell me whether that picture is 
worth a great deal ?” 

“Yes, indeed it is, my good girl,” replied 
M. d’Amivon; “but what makes you feel 
any interest in the subject ?” 

Louise hesitated fora moment, and then 
said, “ Because I thought, sir, that if you set 
a great value by it, you might wish to buy 
another, painted by the same artists, and we 
have one in our village which I am quite 
sure is good, if not better than this.” 

“Indeed ! are you sure of that? I am 
afraid you are no great connoisseur of paint- 
ing. But where could I see this one you 
praise so much, and form my own judgment 
on the matter ?” 

“ At M. Herbelot’s forge, sir, if you please. 
to come there to-morrow at noon.” 

“Very well; I shall. be there to-morrow, 
by twelve o’clock. You may tell him so, if 
you like.” 

Louise Danchet made a low courtesy, and 
retired, leaving M. d’Amivon equally sur- 
prised at her good manners, and the singu- 
larity of a painting by the brothers Lenain, 
being offered for sale at a blacksmith’s shop. 

Louise at first only confided her project 
to. the mother of her betrothed; for she 
knew well that the good blacksmith valued 
his picture so much that he would rather sell 
his bed from under him than part with it. 
He was to go next day at noon, with his 
three sons, to the village notary, to arrange 
matters for the sale of his forge, as well 
as of the little farm belonging to his eld- 
est. son; Louise.was therefore pretty sure 
that the coast would be clear at that hour, 











and that M. d’Amiyon, might examine the 
painting at his leisure. 

Punctual. to his. appointed time, the bank- 
er duly arrived at, the forge at twelve 
o'clock, and- was ushered. by Madame. Her- 
belot and: Louise into the best parlor, where 
the portrait of the family group had now 
hung for.five and twenty years. 

At the first glance, M. d'Amivon allowed 
that this was yet. a finer painting than the 
one he possessed. 

“ But how, in the name of. wonder,” he ex- 


claimed, “ did you happen. to acquire such. a. 


treasure?” 

Madame Herbelot, in a simple and touch- 
ing manner, related the history of the young 
artists’ stay amongst them, of their gratitude 
for the. kindnesses they had received, the 
birth of the. little. Antoine, and the family 
portrait which his godfather had left him as 
a parting gift, and then with tears she told 
how this beloved child was in the peril of 
death, and how, for his sake, they were 
going to give up the home where they had 
passed so many years in peace and happi- 
ness. The banker who, though a little 
pompous and self-sufficient, was, in truth, a 
kind-hearted man, listened with deep in- 
terest to her tale, and when the poor mother 
and the affianced bride at length cast them- 
selves at his feet, and implored him with the 
utmost earnestness to purchase the painting 
for six thousand francs—the sum, demanded 
for the young man’s ransom—he raised them 
with a smile, and said : 

“You need. not waste so many entreaties 
on the matter, my good friends. This paint- 
ing is worth eight thousand francs, and I 
could not, in consequence, give less for it. 
You may tell Herbelot to come to my 
house for that sum: as soon as he likes.” 

The joy of the two poor women on hear- 
ing this offer may more readily be conceived 
than described. All that now remained to 
be done was to persuade the smith to part 
with his favorite picture. There was.a hard 
struggle in the poor man’s mind ; as far as 
he himself was concerned, he would almost 
have given up any thing else ; but when he 
thought of his. wife and children about to be 
driven from their home, and his captive son 
waiting, with an: anxious heart, for the sum 
which was: to ransom. him from death, he 
hesitated no longer, but hastened with the 
painting to the Chateau de Val—. 
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Here, a new source of consdlation awaited 
him. M. d’Amivon happened to. have a 
young artist staying in his house, who, see 
ing the poor man’s grief at parting with the 
cherished portrait, kindly offered to copy it 
for him during his Ieisure hours. 

That very evening, notice was given to the 
village notary to countermand the sale of 
the forge; and the six; thousand francs, duly 
confided to the farmer-general, were on their 
way to Algiers, whilst the remaining, two 
thousand were laid aside for the use of the 
expected captive. 

A few weeks after these occurrences had 
taken place, a joyous and light-hearted sol- 
dier was seated.in the old family parlor at 
the forge. The: well-known) painting. no 
longer adorned its walls, but a happy group, 
seated around the well-covered table,. and 
listening with delight to. the soldier’s. tales, 
felt they could have sacrificed much more 
than this, to see this belovedson and brother 
once again amongst them. Louise Danchet, 
as you may readily suppose, formed one of 
the party, nor was the young soldier slow in 
claiming her long-pledged promise to become 
one day: his bride. 

In the midst of all this- happiness, how- 
ever, the thought of their kind benefactors 
continually presented itself to their minds 
with an earnest longing to see them once 
more, and tell them how much they owed 
them. 

“Well,” exclaimed Antoine Herbelot, a 
few days before the time appointed for his 
union with Louise, “Ido not see how we 
could better employ a part of that two 
thousand francs which remained after my 
ransom was paid, than: by setting out for 
Paris. to see the good brothers Lenain, and 
invite them to the wedding.” 

This proposition met with universal favor, 
and the whole family, without delay, hast- 
ened to Paris, to search for their early 
friends.. It: was. not difficult to discover 
them, for they were now well known. to 
fame, and had been made members of the 
Royal Academy of Painting ; but this change 
had made no alteration in their kindly sim- 
plicity of heart, and they welcomed. the 
worthy blacksmith and his family with open 
arms. 

Their godson soon informed them of the 
history of their christening gift, and asked 
them as a crowning favor, to visit once more 
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their quiet village, and grace his approach- 
ing marriage with their much-desired pres- 
ence. 

The invitation was gladly accepted, and 
not many days, afterwards, the whole party 
returned to the Cambresis: nor did any long 
period elapse before a joyous peal of bells 
announced that the ransomed soldier and 
Louise Danchet were at last united for life. 
We need not say that many a grateful look 
rested upon the two painters during that 
festive day, and that theirs were not the 
least happy amongst the many joyous hearts 
there assembled. 

This little history, we would beg to assure 
our readers, is no untrue tale. It is well 
known in the Cambresis, where it is told by 
many a winter hearth. 

The painting of the “ Blacksmith and his 
Family” was purchased from M. d’Amivon 
by the Prince de Conti, who paid ten thous- 
and francs for it. At length, from hand to 
hand, it passed into the Royal collection, and 
we feel assured that should any of our read- 
ers hereafter wander through the noble 
galleries of the Louvre, they will pause to 
gaze with more than artistic interest on the 
painting which was once a “Soldier’s Ran- 
som,” 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Confessions of an Attorney. 


JANE ECCLES, 


Tue criminal business of the office was, 
during the first three or four years of our 
partnership, entirely superintended by Mr. 
Flint; he being* more aw fait, from early 
practice, than myself in the art and mystery 
of prosecuting and defending felons, and I 
was thus happily relieved of duties which, 
in the days when George III. was king, were 
frequently very oppressive and revolting. 
The criminal practitioner dwelt in an atmo- 
sphere tainted alike with cruelty and crime, 
and pulsating alternately with merciless de- 
crees of death, and the shrieks and wailings 
of sentenced guilt. And not always guilt ! 
There exist many records of proofs, incon- 
testable, but obtained too late, of innocence 
having been legally strangled on the gallows, 
in other cases than that of Eliza Fenning. 
How could it be otherwise with a criminal 
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code crowded in every line with penalties 
of death, nothing but—death? Juster, 
wiser times have dawned upon us, in which 
truer notions prevail of what man owes to 
man, even when sitting in judgment on 
transgressors ; and this we owe, let us not 
forget, to the exertions of a band of men 
who, undeterred by the sneers of the repu- 
tedly wise and practical men of the world, 
and the taunts of ‘influential’ newspapers, 
persisted in teaching that the rights of prop- 
erty could be more firmly cemented than by 
the shedding of blood—law, justice, personal 
security more effectually vindicated, than by 
the gallows. Let me confess that I also was, 
for many years, amongst the mockers, and 
sincerely held such ‘theorists’ and ‘dream- 
ers’ as Sir Samuel Romilly and his fellow- 
workers in utter contempt. Not so my 
partner Mr. Flint. Constantly in the pres- 
ence of criminal judges and juries, he had 
less confidence in the unerring verity of their 
decisions than persons less familiar with 
them, or who see them only through the 
medium of newspapers. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his distress of mind if, in cases in which 
he was prosecuting attorney, a convict died 
persisting in his innocence, or without a full 
confession of guilt. And to such a piteh did 
this morbidly-sensitive feeling at length ar- 
rive, that he all at once refused to undertake, 
or in any way meddle with, criminal prose- 
cutions, and they were consequently turned 
over to our head clerk, with occasional as- 
sistance from me if there happened to be a 
press of business of the sort. Mr. Flint still, 
however, retained a monopoly of the de- 
Jences, except when, from some temporary 
cause or other, he happened to be otherwise 
engaged, when they fell tome. One of these 
I am about to relate, the result of which, 
whatever other impression it produced, 
thoroughly cured me—as it may the reader 
—of any propensity to sneer or Jaugh at 
criminal-law reformers and denouncers of 
the gallows. 

One forenoon, during the absence of Mr. 
Flint in Wiltshire, a Mrs. Margaret Davies 
called at the office, in apparently great dis- 
tress of mind. This lady, I must premise, 
was an old, or. at all events an elderly 
maiden, of some four-and-forty years of age 
—I have heard a very intimate female 
friend of hers say she would never see fifty 
again, but this was spite—and possessed of 
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considerable house property in rather poor 
localities. She found abundant employ- 
ment for energies which might otherwise 
have turned to cards and scandal, in collect- 
ing her weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
rents, and in promoting, or fancying she did, 
the religious and moral welfare of her ten- 
ants. Very barefaced, I well knew, were 
the impositions practised upon her credu- 
lous good-nature in money matters, and I 
strongly suspected the spiritual and moral 
promises and performances of her motley 
tenantry exhibited as much discrepancy as 
those pertaining to rent. Still, deceived or 
cheated as she might be, good Mrs. Davies 
never wearied in what she conceived to be 
well-doing, and was ever ready to pour 
balm and oil into the wounds of the sufferer, 
however self-inflicted or deserved. 

“What is the matter now ?” I asked as 
soon as the good lady was seated, and had 
untied and loosened her bonnet, and thrown 
back her shawl, fast walking having heated 
her prodigiously. “Nothing worse than 
transportation is, I hope, likely to befall 
any of those interesting clients of yours ?” 

“You are a hard-hearted man, Mr. Sharp,” 
replied Mrs Davies between a smile and a 
cry ; but being a lawyer, that is of course 
natural, and, as I am not here to consult 
you as a Christian, of no consequence.” 

“Complimentary, Mrs Davies; but pray 
go on.” 

“You know Jane Eccles, one of my ten- 
ants in Bank Buildings: the embroidress 
who adopted her sister’s orphan child ?” 

“TIT remember her name. She obtained, 
if I recollect rightly, a balance of wages 
for her due to the child’s father, a mate, who 
died at sea. Well, what has befallen her ?” 

“ A terrible accusation has been preferred 
against her,” rejoined Mrs Davies: “but as 
for a moment believing it, that is quite out 
of the question. Jane Eccles,” continued 
the warm-hearted lady, at the same time 
extracting a crumpled newspaper from the 
miscellaneous contents of her reticule— 
“Jane Eccles works hard from morning till 
night, keeps herself to herself; her little 
nephew and her rooms are always as clean 
and nice as a new pin; she attends church 
regularly; and pays her rent punctually to 
the day. This disgraceful ‘story, therefore,” 
she added, placing the journal in my hands, 
“cannot be true.” 
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I glanced over the police news: “ Utter- 
ing forged Bank-of-England notes, knowing 
them to be forged,” I exclaimed,—“ The 
devil !” 

“There's no occasion to be spurting that 
name out so loudly, Mr. Sharp,” said Mrs. 
Davies with some asperity, “ especially in a 
lawyer’s office. People have been wrong- 
fully accused before to-day, I suppose ?” 

I was intent on the report, and not an- 
swering, she continued, “I heard nothing 
of it till I read the shameful account in 
the paper half an hour agone. The poor 
slandered girl was, I dare say, afraid or 
ashamed to send for me.” 

“This appears to be a very bad case, 
Mrs. Davies,” I said at length. “Three 
forged ten-pound notes changed in one day 
at different shops each time, under the pre- 
tence of purchasing articles of small amount, 
and another ten-pound note found in her 
pocket! All that has, I must say, a very 
ugly look.” 

“T don’t care,” exclaimed Mrs. Davies 
quite fiercely, “if it looks as ugly as sin, or 
if the whole Bank of England was found in 
her pocket! I know Jane Eccles well; she 
nursed me last spring through the fever ; and 
I would be upon my oath that the whole 
story, from beginning to end, is an invention 
of the devil, or something worse.” 

“Jane Eccles,” I persisted, “appears to 
have been unable or unwilling to give the 
slightest explanation as to how she became 
possessed of the spurious notes. Who is 
this brother of hers, ‘ of such highly respect- 
able appearance,’ according to the report, 
who was permitted a private interview with 
her previous to the examination ?” 

“She has no brother that I have ever 
heard of,” said Mrs. Davies.: “It must be a 
mistake of the papers.” 

“That is not likely. You observed of 
course that she was fully committed—and 
no wonder !” 

Mrs. Davies's faith in the young woman’s 
integrity was not to be shaken by any evi- 
dence save that of her own bodily eyes, and 
I agreed to see Jane Eccles on the morrow, 
and make the best arrangements for the de- 
fence—at Mrs. Davies’s charge—which the 
circumstances and the short time I should 
have for preparation—the Old Bailey session 
would be on in a few days—permitted. The 
matter so far settled, Mrs. Margaret hurried 
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off to see what had become ‘of little Henry, 
the prisoner’s nephew. 

I visited Jane Eccles the next day in 
Newgate. She was a well-grown young 
woman of about two or three-and-twenty— 
not exactly pretty perhaps, but very well- 
looking. Her brown hair was plainly worn, 
without'a cap, and the expression of her face 
was, I thought, one of sweetness and ‘humil- 
ity, contradicted in some ‘degree by ‘rather 
harsh lines about the mouth, denoting strong 
will and purpose. ‘As‘a proof ‘of the exist- 
ence of this last characteristic, I may here 
mention’ that when ‘her first overweening 
confidence had yielded to doubt, she, al- 
though dotingly fond of‘her nephew, at this 
time about eight years of age, firmly refused 
to'see him, “in order,” she once said ‘to me, 
and the thought brought a deadly pallor to 
her ‘face—“ in order that, should the worst 
befall, her memory might not be involuntarily 
connected in his mind with images of dun- 
geons, and disgrace, and shame. Jane Eccles 
had received what is called in the country, 
“a good schooling,” and the books Mrs. 
Davies had lent-her she‘had eagerly perused. 
She’ was, therefore; to a certain extent, a 
cultivated person ; and her speech and man- 
ners were mild, gentle, and, so to speak, re- 
ligious. I generally found, when I visited 
her, a Bible or prayer-book ‘in her hand, 
This, however, from my experience, compar- 
atively slight though it was, did not much 
impress me in her favor—devotional senti- 
ment so easily, for a brief time, assumed, 
being in nine ‘such cases out of ten a hypo- 
critical deceit. Still she, upon the whole, 
made a decidedly favorable impression on 
me, and I no longer so much wondered at 
the bigotry of unbelief manifested by Mrs. 
Davies in behalf of her apparently amiable 
and grateful protégée. 

But beyond the moral doubt thus sug- 
gested of the prisoner’s guilt, my interviews 
with her utterly failed to extract any thing 
from her in rebutment of the charge upon 
which she was about to be arraigned. At 
first she persisted in asserting that the pros- 
ecution was based upon manifest error ; that 
the impounded notes, instead of being forged, 
were genuine Bank-of-England paper. It 
was some time before I succeeded in con- 
vincing her that this hope, to which she -so 
eagerly, desperately clung, was a fallacious 
one. I did so at last; and either, thought I, 
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as I marked her varying color and faltering 
voice, “either you are a consummate actress, 
or else the victim of some frightful delusion 
or conspiracy.” 

“T will see you, if you please, to-morrow,” 
she said, looking up from the chair upon 
which, with her head bowed and her face 


‘covered with her hands, she had been seated 


for several minutes in silence. “ My thoughts 
are confused now, but to-morrow I shall be 
more composed ; better able to'decide if — 
to talk, I mean, of this unhappy business.” 

I thought it better to comply without re- 
monstrance, and at once took my leave. 

When I returned the next afternoon, the 
governor of the prison informed me that the 
brother of my client, James Eccles, quite a 
dashing gentleman, had had a long interview 
with her. He had left about two hours 
before, with the intention, he said, of calling 
upon me. 

I was conducted to the room where my 
conferences with the prisoner usually took 
place. In a few minutes she appeared, 
much flushed and excited, it seemed to be 
alternately with trembling joy and hope, 
and doubt and nervous fear. 

“Well,” I said, “I trust you are now 
ready to give me your unreserved confi- 
dence; without which, be assured, that any 
reasonable hope of a successful issue from 
the peril in which you-are involved is out 
of the question.” 

The ‘variable emotions I ‘have ‘noticed 
were clearly traceable, as they ‘swept over 
her tell-tale countenance during the minute 
or so that elapsed before she spoke. 

“'Pell' me candidly, sir,” ‘she said at last, 
“whether, if I owned to you ‘that the notes 
were given to me by a—a person, whom I 
cannot, if I would, produce, to purchase 
‘various articles at different shops, and return 
him—the person I mean—the change ; and 
that I made oath this was done by me in all 
innocence of heart, as the God of heaven 
and earth truly knows it was, it would avail 
me {” 

“Not in the least,” I replied, angry at 
such trifling. “How can you ask such a 
question? We must find the person who, 
you intimate, has deceived you, and placed 
your life in peril ; and if that can ‘be proved, 
hang him instead of you. I speak plainly, 
Miss Eccles,” I added in a milder tone; 
“perhaps you may think unfeelingly, but 
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there is no further time for playing with 
this dangerous matter. To-morrow a true 
bill will be found-against you, and your ‘trial 
may then come on‘immediately. If you are 
careless for ‘yourself, you ought to have 
some thought for the-sufferings of your ex- 
cellent friend Mrs. Davies ; for your nephew, 
soon, perhaps, to ‘be left ‘friendless and ‘desti- 
tute.” 

‘“Oh spare me—spare me!” sobbed the 
ufhappy young woman, sinking nervelessly 
into a-seat. “Have pity upon me, wretch- 
ed, bewildered ‘as I am!” Tears relieved 
her, and after a while, she said, “ It is ‘use- 
less, sir,'to prolong this interview. I-could 
not, I ‘solemnly assure you, if I would, tell 
you where to: search for or find the person 
of whom I spoke. And,” she added, whilst 
the lines about her mouth of which I have 
spoken grew distinct and rigid, “I would 
not if I could. What indeed would it, as I 
have been told and believe, avail, but to 
cause the death of two deceived innocent 
persons instead of one? Besides,” she con- 
tinued, trying to speak with firmness, and 
repress the shudder which crept over and 
shook ‘her as with ague—“ besides, whatever 
the verdict, the penalty will not, cannot, I 
am sure, I know, be—be—” 

T understood her plainly enough, although 
her resolution failed to sustain her through 
the sentence. 

“Who is this brother, James Eccles, he 
calls himself, whom you saw, at the police- 
office, and who has twice been here, I under- 
stand—once to-day ¢” 

A quick start revealed the emotion with 
which she heard the question, and her dila- 
ted eyes rested upon me for a moment with 
eager scrutiny. She speedily recovered her 
presence of mind, and with her eyes again 
fixed on the floor, said, in a quivering voice, 
“My brother!—Yes—as vou say —my 
brother.” 

“Mrs, Davies says you have no brother!” 
I sharply rejoined. 

“ Good Mrs. Davies,” she replied in a tone 
scarcely above a whisper, and without 
raising her head, “does not know all our 
family.” 

A subterfuge was, I was confident, con- 
cealed in these words; but after again 
and again urging her to confide in me, and 
finding warning and persuasion alike useless, 
I withdrew discomfited and angry; and 
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withal as much concerned and grieved as 
baffled and indignant. On going out, I 
arranged with the governor, that the 
“brother,” if he again made his appearance, 
should be detained, bongré malgré, till my 
arrival. Our precaution ‘was too late: he 
did not reappear; and so little notice had 
any one taken of his ‘person, that to adver- 
tise ‘a description of him, with a reward for 
his apprehension, was hopeless. 

A true bill was found, and two hours 
afterwards Jane Eccles was placed in the 
dock. The trial did not last more than 
twenty minutes, at the end of which, an un- 
hesitating verdict of guilty was returned, 
and she was duly sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck till she was dead. ‘We'had re- 
tained the ablest counsel practising in the 
court but, with no tangible defence, their 
efforts were merely thrown ‘away. U'pon 
being asked what she had to say why the 
sentence of the law should not be carried 
into effect, she repeated her previous state- 
ment—that the notes had been given her to 
change by a person in whom she reposed 
the utmost confidence ; and‘that she had not 
the slightest thought of evil or fraud in 
what she did. That person, however, she 


repeated once more, could not be produced. 


Her assertions only excited'a derisive smile ; 
and all necessary forms having been gone 
through, she was removed from the bar. 

The unhappy woman ‘bore the ordeal 
through which she had just passed with 
much firmness. Once only, while sentence 
was being passed, her high-strung resolution 
appeared to falter and give way. I was 
watching her intently, and I observed that 
she suddenly directed a piercing look to- 
wards a distant part of the crowded court. 
In a moment her eye lightened, the expres- 
sion of extreme horror which had momently 
darkened her countenance passed away, and 
her partial composure returned. I had in- 
stinctively, as it were, followed her glance, 
and thought I detected a tall man, envel- 
oped in a cloak, engaged in dumb moment- 
ary communication with her. I jumped up 
from my seat, and hastened as quickly as I 
could through the thronged passages to the 
spot, and looked eagerly around, but the 
man, whosoever he might be, was gone. 

The next act in this sad drama was the 
decision of the Privy Council upon the 
recorder’s report. It came, Several were 
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reprieved, but amongst them was not Jane 
Eccles. She and nine others were to perish 
at eight o'clock on the following morning. 

The anxiety and worry inseparable from 
this most unhappy affair, which, from Mr. 
Flint’s protracted absence, I had exclusively 
to bear, fairly knocked me up, and on the 
evening of the day on which the decision of 
the council was received, I went to bed 
much earlier than usual, and really ill. 
Sleep 1 could not, and I was tossing rest- 
lessly about, vainly endeavoring to banish 
from my mind the gloomy and terrible ima- 
ges connected with the wretched girl and 
her swiftly-coming fate, when a quick tap 
sounded on the door, and a servant’s voice 
announced that one of the clerks had 
brought a letter which the superscription 
directed to be read without a moment’s 
delay. I sprang out of bed, snatched the 
letter, and eagerly ran it over. It was from 
the Newgate chaplain, a very worthy, hu- 
mane gentleman, and stated that, on hearing 
the result of the deliberations of the Privy 
Council, all the previous stoicism and forti- 
tude exhibited by Jane Eccles had complete- 
ly given way, and she had abandoned her- 
self to the wildest terror and despair. As 
soon as she could speak coherently, she im- 
plored the governor with frantic earnestness 
to send for me. As this was not only quite 
useless, in the opinion of that official, but 
against the rules, the prisoner’s request was 
not complied with. The chaplain, however, 
thinking it might be as well that I should 
know of her desire to see me, had, of his 
own accord, sent me this note. He thought 
that possibly the sheriffs would permit me 
to have a brief interview with the con- 
demned prisoner in the morning, if I arrived 
sufficiently early; and although it could 
avail nothing as regarded her fate in this 
world, still it might perhaps calm the fright- 
ful tumult of emotion by which she was at 
present tossed and shaken, and enable her 
to meet the inevitable hour with fortitude 
and resignation. 

It was useless to return to bed after re- 
ceiving such a communication, and I forth- 
with dressed myself, determined to sit up 
and read, if I could, till the hour at which I 
might hope to be admitted to the jail should 
strike. Slowly and heavily the dark night 
limped away, and as the first rays of the 
cold wintry dawn reached the earth, I sal- 
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lied forth. A dense, brutal crowd were al- 
ready assembled in front of the prison, and 
hundreds of well-dressed sight-seers occupied 
the opposite windows, morbidly eager for 
the rising of the curtain upon the mournful 
tragedy about to be enacted. I obtained 
admission without much difficulty, but, till 
the arrival of the sheriffs, no conference with 
the condemned prisoners could be possibly 
permitted. Those important functionaries 
happened on this morning to arrive unu- 
sually late, and I paced up and down the 
paved corridor in a fever of impatience and 
anxiety. They were at last announced, but 
before I could, in the hurry and confusion, 
obtain speech of either of them, the dismal 
bell tolled out, and I felt with a shudder 
that it was no longer possible to effect my 
object. “Perhaps it is better so,” observed 
the reverend chaplain in a whisper. “She 
has been more composed for the last two or 
three hours, and is now, I trust, in a better 
frame of mind for death.” I turned sick at 
heart, to leave the place, and in my agita- 
tion missing the right way, came directly in 
view of the terrible procession. Jane Eccles 
saw me, and a terrific scream, followed by 
frantic heart-rending appeals to me to save 
her, burst with convulsive effort from her 
white quivering lips. Never will the hor- 
ror of that moment pass from my remem- 
brance. I staggered back, as if every spas- 
modic word struck me like a blow; and 
then, directed by one of the turnkeys, sped 
in an opposite direction as fast as my trem- 
bling limbs could carry me—the shrieks of 
the wretched victim, the tolling of the dread- 
ful bell, and the obscene jeers and mocks of 
the foul crowd through which I had to force 
my way, evoking a confused tumult of dis- 
gust and horror in my brain, which, if long 
continued, would have driven me mad. On 
reaching home, I was bled freely, and got 
to bed. This treatment, I have no doubt, 
prevented a violent access of fever; for, 
as it was, several days passed before I 
could be safely permitted to re-engage in 
business, 

On revisiting the office, a fragment of a 
letter written by Jane Eccles a few hours 
previous to her death, and evidently ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Davies, was placed by Mr. 
Flint, who had by this time returned, before 
me. The following is an exact copy of it, 
with the exception that the intervals which 
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I have marked with dots, were filled with era- 
sures and blots, and that every word seemed 
to have been traced by a hand smitten i * 


palsy :-— 
“From my Deatu-PLace, Midnight. 

“Dear Mapam—No, beloved friend, moth- 
er, let me call you Oh kind, gentle 
mother, I am to die..... to be killed ina 
few hours by cruel men !—I, so young, so 
unprepared for death, and yet guiltless! Oh 
never doubt that I am guiltless of the offence 
for which they will have the heart to hang 


MO cso Nobody, they say, can save me 
now; yet if I could see the lawyer ..... I 
have been deceived, cruelly deceived, mad- 


am—buoyed up by lying hopes, till jus 
now the thunder} Siege God! ai 
As they spoke, the fearful chapter in the 
Testament came bodily before me—the rend- 
ing of ‘the veil in twain, the terrible dark- 
ness, and the opened graves!..... I did not 
write for this, but my brain aches and daz- 
zles It is too late—too late, they all 
tell me! Ah, if these dreadful laws 
were not so swift, I might yet—but no: he 
clearly proved to me how useless 
must not think of that It is of my 
nephew, of your Henry, child of my affec- 
tions, that I would speak. Oh, would that 


eeeee 


Le nee But hark!—they are coming..... 
The day has dawned..... to me the day of 
judgment!..... ig 


This incoherent scrawl only confirmed my 
previous suspicions, but it was useless to 
dwell further on the melancholy subject. 
The great axe had fallen, and whether justly 
or unjustly, would, I feared, as in many, 
very many other cases, never be clearly 
ascertained in this world. I was mistaken. 
Another case of ‘uttering forged Bank-of- 
England notes, knowing them to be forged, 
which came under, our cognizance a few 
months afterwards, revived the fading mem- 
ory of Jane Eccles’ early doom, and cleared 
up every obscurity connected with it. 

The offender in this new case was a tall, 
dark-complexioned, handsome man, of about 
thirty years of age, of the name of Justin 
Arnold. His lady mother, whose real name 
I shall conceal under that of Barton, re- 
tained us for her son’s defence, and from her 
and other sources we learned the following 
particulars :— 

Justin Arnold was the lady’s son by a 
former marriage. Mrs. Barton, a still splen- 
did woman, had, in second nuptials, espoused 
a very wealthy person, and from time to 
time had covertly supplied Justin Arnold’s 





extravagance. This, however, from the wild 
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course the young man pursued, could not be 
for ever continued, and after many warnings, 
the supplies were stopped. Incapable of 
reformation, Justin Arnold, in order to ob- 
‘ain the means of dissipation, connected 
himself with a cleverly-organized band of 
swindlers and forgers, who so adroitly man- 
aged their nefarious business, that, till his 
capture, they had contrived to keep them- 
selves clear of the law—the inferior tools 
and dupes having been alone caught in its 
fatal meshes. The defence, under these cir- 
cumstances necessarily a difficult, almost 
impossible one, was undertaken by Mr. 
Flint, and conducted by him with his ac- 
customed skill and energy. 

I took a very slight interest in the matter, 
and heard very little concerning it till its 
judicial conclusion by the conviction of they 
offender, and his condemnation to death. ‘ 
The decision on the recorder’s report was 
this time communicated to the authorities 
of Newgate on a Saturday, so that the 
batch ordered for execution, amongst whom 
was Justin Arnold, would not be hanged till 
the Monday morning. Rather late in the 
evening a note once more reached me from 
the chaplain of the prison. Justin Arnold 
wished to see me—me, not Mr. Flint. He 
had something of importance to communi- 
cate, he said, relative to a person in whom 
I had once felt great interest. It flashed 
across me that this Justin might be the 
‘brother’ of Jane Eccles, and I determined 
to see him. I immediately sought out one 
of the sheriffs, and obtained an order em- 
powering me.to see the prisoner on the after- 
noon of the morrow, (Sunday.) 

I found that the convict had expressed 
great anxiety lest I should decline to see 
him. My hoped-for visit was the only 
matter which appeared to occupy the mind 
or excite the care of the mocking, desperate 
young man; even the early and shameful 
termination of his own life on the morrow 
he seemed to be utterly reckless of Thus 
prepared, I was the less surprised at the 
scene which awaited me in the prisoner’s 
cell, where I found him in angry altercation 
with the pale, affrighted chaplain. 

I had never seen Justin Arnold before; 
this I was convinced of the instant I saw 
him ; but he knew, and greeted me instantly 
by name. His swarthy, excited features 
were flushed and angry, and after briefly 
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thanking me for complying with his wishes, 
he added in a violent, rapid tone, “ This good 
man has been teasing me. He says, and 
truly, that I have defied God by my life; 
and now he wishes me to mock that inscru- 
table Being, on the eve of death, by words 
without sense, meaning, or truth !” 

“No, no, no!” ejaculated the reverend 
gentleman. “ I exhorted you to true repent- 
ance, to peace, charity, to—” 

“ True repentance, peace, charity !” broke 
in the prisoner with a scornful burst ; “ when 
my heart is full of rage, and bitterness, and 
despair! Give me time for this repentance 
which you say is so needful—time to lure 
back long since banished hope, and peace, 
and faith! Poh!—you but flout me with 
words without meaning. I am unfit, you 
say, for the presence of men, but quite fit 
for that of God, before whom you are about 
to arrogantly cast me! Be itso: my deeds 
upon my head! It is at least not my fault 
that I am hurled to judgment before the 
Eternal Judge himself commanded my pres- 
ence there !” 

“He may be unworthy to live,” muttered 
the scared chaplain, “but oh, how utterly 
unfit to die !” 

“That is true,” rejoined Justin Arnold 
with undiminished vehemence. “ Those, if 
you will, are words of truth and sense: go 
you and preach them to the makers and exe- 
cutioners of English law. Iu the mean time I 
would speak privately with this gentleman.” 

The reverend pastor, with a mute ges- 
ture of compassion, sorrow, and regret, was 
about to leave the cell, when he was stayed 
by the prisoner, who exclaimed, “Now I 
think of it, you had better, sir, remain. The 
statement I am about to make cannot, for 
the sake of the victim’s reputation, and for 
her friend’s sake, have too many witnesses. 
You both remember Jane Eccles?” A bro- 
ken exclamation from both of us answered 
him, and he quickly added—“ Ah, you al- 
ready guess the truth, Isee. Well, I do not 
wonder you should start and turn pale, It 
was a cruel, shameless deed—a dastardly 
murder if there was ever one. In as few 
words as possible, so you interrupt me not, 
I will relate my share in the atrocious busi- 
ness.” He spoke rapidly, and once or 
twice during the brief recital the moistened 
eye and husky voice betrayed emotions 
which his pride would have concealed. 
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“Jane and I were born in Hertfordshire, 
within a short distance of each other. I 
knew her from a child. She was better off, 
then, I worse than we subsequently became 
—she by her father’s bankruptcy, I by my 
mo——, by Mrs. Barton’s wealthy marriage. 
She was about nineteen, I twenty-four, when 
T left the country for London. That she 
loved me with all the fervor of a trusting 
woman I well knew; and I had, too, for 
some time known that she must be either 
honorably wooed, or not at all, That with 
me was out of the question, and, as I told 
you, I came about that time to London. 
You can, I dare say, imagine the rest. We 
were—I and my friends, 1 mean—at a loss 
for agents to dispose of our wares, and at 
the same time pressed for money. I met. 
Jane Eccles by accident. Genteel, of grace- 
ful address and winning manners, she was 
just fitted for our purpose. I feigned re- 
awakened love, proffered marriage, and a 
home across the Atlantic, as soon as certain 
trifling but troublesome affairs which mo- 
mently harrassed me were arranged. She 
believed me. I got her to change a con- 
siderable number of notes under various pre- 
texts, but that they were forged she had not 
and could not have the remotest suspicion, 
You know the catastrophe. After her ap- 
prehension I visited this prison as her 
brother, and buoyed her up to the last with 
illusions of certain pardon and release, what- 
ever the verdict, through the influence of 
my wealthy father-in-law, of our immediate 
union afterwards, and tranquil American 
home. It is needless to say more. She 
trusted me, and J sacrificed her—less fla- 
grant instances of a like nature occur every 
day. And now, gentlemen, I would fain be 
alone.” 

“ Remorseless villain !” I could not help 
exclaiming under my breath, as he moved 
away. 

He turned quickly back, and looking me 
in the face, without the slightest anger, said, 
“ An execrable villain if you like—not a re- 
morseless one! Her death alone sits near, 
and troubles my to all else hardened con- 
science, And let me tell you, reverend sir,” 
he continued, resuming his former bitter- 
ness as he addressed the chaplain—* let me 
tell you that it was not the solemn words 
of the judge the other day, but her pale, re- 
proachful image, standing suddenly beside 
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me in the dock, just as she looked when I 
passed my last deception on her, that caused 
the tremor and affright, complacently attrib- 
uted by that grave functionary to his own 
sepulchral eloquence. After all, her death 
cannot be exclusively laid to my charge. 
Those who tried her would not believe her 
story, and yet it was true as death, Had 
they not been so confident in their own un- 
erring wisdom, they might have doomed her 
to some punishment short of the scaffold, 
and could now have retrieved their error. 
But I am weary, and would, I repeat, be 
alone. Farewell!” He then threw him- 
self on the rude pallet, and we silently 
withdrew. 

A paper embodying Justin Arnold’s dec- 
laration was forwarded to the secretary of 
state, and duly acknowledged, accompanied 
by an official expression of mild regret that 
it had not been made in time to save the 
life of Jane Eccles. No further notice was 
taken of the matter, and the record of the 
young woman’s judicial sacrifice still doubt- 
less encumbers the archives of the Home 
Office, forming, with numerous others of 
like character, the dark, sanguine background 
upon which the achievements of the great 
and good men who have so successfully 
purged the old Draco code, that now a faint 
vestige only of the old barbarism remains, 
stand out in bright relief and changeless 
lustre. 








From the London “ Lady’s Companion.” 


Vou to Maunge 2 Wushond. 





“ The good old rule 
Is theirs, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can.” 





Ir is a pity that, upon this subject which 
so much concerns the happiness of one-half 
of mankind, rules cannot be as clearly laid 
down as in the case of ball-room etiquette, 
or the various means employed to obtain 
the husband to be governed. And it is also 
a pity that every woman who has succeeded 
in her object, thinks her own method so ex- 
cellent, that she would willingly keep the 
secret confined to herself like a patent 





medicine, administering it occasionally to 
her dear friends, but giving only Lord Bur- 
leigh’s wise shake of the head when pressed 
for definite instructions. These instructions 
we will endeavor to supply from a long 
observation of married life, premising, how- 
ever, that we shall bear due regard to the 
honor and happiness of the victim to be 
managed. 

Our first great secret is, that a woman 
should make herself necessary to her hus- 
band; and the next, that she should convince 
him she cannot be happy without him. We 
are all dependent beings ; we feel it at the 
beginning and at the end of life; and 
though in the height of strength and health 
we may fancy that we are sufficient to our- 
selves, one touch of misfortune, or one 
fever-fit, undeceives us. That which is a 
constitution of our nature is no disgrace 
unless abused, and this sense of dependence 
is too nearly allied to gratitude, the purest 
of human feelings, to deserve being cast 
aside even by the strongest mind. Eve was 
created to be a helpmate as well as a com- 
panion, and it is the duty of her daughters 
to render themselves able to give the help 
required of them. 

The records of Woman’s influence through- 
out all history are melancholy but instruc- 
tive, not so much on account of the ends for 
which that influence has been used, but 
because the means by which it was acquired 
often show the utter degradation of the 
manager and the managed. Often, of course, 
evil has brought forth good in this as in all 
cases: we read of men who were led to 
great actions, or inspired with noble thoughts, 
by the example of their wives or female 
friends, but there are every day instances of 
the reverse. Perhaps there never was a 
period in the world’s history in which the 
influence of women was so little visible as 
the present ; it is almost wholly confined to 
domestic life, and it has thereby gained 
healthiness ; but not being open to the 
wholesome check of the world’s opinion, it 
requires the greater watchfulness. If we 
look into past ages, we shall see that women 
held the highest public influence at periods 
when the other sex had little to rouse their 
ambition or stimulate them to action, in the 
decay of nations and in times preceding 
great changes. Monarchs have then been 
ruled, but it is now in these calm, yet swiftly 
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moving days, that husbands are to be man- 
naged. 

We must descend to real life, or our ob- 
servations will be useless, The first hope of 
a woman is that of securing a happy home 
by her marriage, and her first endeavor 
ought to be to make it happy to her husband, 
or it cannot be so to herself. In fact it is 
an understood contract at the altar, that the 
husband is to provide the means for this, 
and the wife is to use them prudently. The 
parties agree to pass the rest of their lives 
together under this contract, with perhaps 
no more knowledge of each other’s habits or 
tastes, than has been acquired from the 
small talk of evening parties, or rural fétes, 
when every body’s mind was dressed for the 
occasion, They marry in this happy igno- 
rance, and ere long the lady finds she has 
yoked herself to a “ master,” and the gentle- 
man discovers that he has not married an 
angel. The lady is compelled to submission 
even when she knows she is right, for she has 
at present had no experience in setting this 
“right” in a clear view, and she knows not 
how to do it. We advise her to begin with 
trifles ; to be quite certain that she is right, 
and then to show her husband gently that 
she is so. Let her once establish a sponta- 
neous appeal to her judgment, and she has 
the reins in her hands. But this one step is 
the difficulty, and therefore we would 
counsel her to be content with infallibility in 
trifles, in order to secure an equal voice in 
matters of greater importance. Without 
advocating too much for the sex, we think 
it will be admitted that in some points 
women see more clearly than men do; they 
are more strongly influenced by opinion, and 
the fear of the world; hence in all that re- 
gards appearances, a man will do well to 
hearken to his wife. We know a case in 
which a lady refused to use some silver 
dishes which her husband had purchased 
unknown to her, because she could not afford 
to keep a regular footman, and the plate 
stood by for years. She managed her hus- 
band in this point, but she failed in smaller 
matters, for she was habitually careless of 
them. Most men like that their wives 
should take an interest in their pursuits, 
whether business or merely of recreation ; 
in the former case surely that labor which 
provides the comforts of life is worthy of 
sympathy ; and although we may laugh with 
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the novelist at the chandler’s wife who could 
talk of nothing but “melting day,” we are 
inclined to think her a better helpmate than 
the fine lady who professes she never yet 
entered her husband’s office. In the middle 
ranks of life it is easy for a wife to make 
herself necessary to her husband, who comes 
home tired from his warehouse, or his office, 
and is glad to find a ministering angel await- 
ing him by his fireside. We have heard of 
a clergyman’s wife who walked some dis- 
tance every Saturday to set her watch by 
his parish clock, that he might be exact on 
the following day ; and of another lady who, 
during sixteen or more years, had left her 
husband to pass the evening alone but twice ; 
yet she had a large circle of relations and 
friends whom she did not neglect. Careless- 
ness or indolence often makes a woman 
neglect the trifles which insure the depend- 
ence of her husband; the wish to finish a 
chapter before she can play at chess or pic- 
quet, or the fancied necessity of completing 
a leaf in her tiresome Berlin work, will 
sometimes be the cause of an uncomfortable 
and discontented evening. Most men have 
an absolute dislike to seeing work about ; 
were we inclined to be sarcastic we might 
say that they do not like an occupation in 
which they must yield the palm of excel- 
lence to the weaker sex; and it is generally 
useless to assure a man that his wife can 
attend to what he is saying, even though 
her needle be performing its office. If it be 
thus, let the work be laid aside: a wife is as 
necessary while amusing her husband, as 
while mending his gloves or embroidering the 
screen. In the “Memoirs of William Hutton 
of Birmingham,” it is said by himself that 
he never left his house in the morning with- 
out saluting his wife, and that the same 
recognition of affection was his first act on 
returning after the labor of the day. This 
fashion has gone by; there is less warmth 
between relatives than there used to be; 
but we have often thought what a treasured 
remembrance that last kiss would have been, 
had Hutton died suddenly away from his 
own home. 

In contrast to this, how sad is the picture 
of a couple who have married from less 
worthy motives than attachment,—the gen- 
tleman, perhaps, for fortune; the lady, to 
obtain that definite rank in society which 
an unmarried woman must owe to her own 
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intelect and accomplishments. Although 
habit, which confirms a strong affection, will 
almost produce a slight one, it will never 
inspire the wish to please,—to be necessary 
to a husband’s happiness, without which a 
woman’s influence becomes tyranny, odious, 
and exasperating. It always gives us pain 
to hear a lady say that her husband can take 
care of himself, or that any thing at table or 
in accommodation will do for him; and we 
have known an incongruity of temper in- 
creased to coldness by an alteration in the 
arrangements of the house, because the lady 
was going to the seaside. This was literally 
making her presence necessary to her hus- 
band’s comfort; but it roused his feelings 
against her, and he probably did not 
welcome her return very cordially, although 
it replaced him in his own apartment. 
Have we said enough to induce young 
married ladies to study the fancies and com- 
forts of their husbands, and even to spoil 
them, as it is called ?—a word which, thus 
used, reminds us of a little girl who, hearing 
a visitor tell her mother that she would spoil 
her child, came crying to her parent when 
the lady was gone, saying, “ Pray, do not 
spoil me, mamma!” A few words of inquiry 
elicited from the child that she was afraid 
her mother should use her as she used her 
doll,—* break my legs, and pull off my 
hair.” Husbands and children are not so 
easily spoiled as generally imagined: our 
best qualities are brought out by kindness; 
and no woman ought to fancy herself degra- 
ded by even waiting on her husband. In- 
dependence must lead to carelessness and 
indifference, and the step thence to dislike 
is very easy; for we have all infirmities of 
temper and peculiarities of feeling, which 
between strangers would be irrecoverably 
distasteful. The trifles of every-day life are 
the sorest trials of our patience, because we 
do not think it worth while to set our forti- 
tude against them. It is wise, then, to earn 
the sympathy of those with whom we are 
to live, by offering kindness in deed and 
word; thus we shall in time succeed in 
“managing” husband, children, and friends, 


———_ 
Every cup too much is a step towards 


opening Pandora’s box, and letting out all 
distempers of body and mind. 


Meprration is the soul’s perspective glass. 
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Che Forget-me-tat ; 
OR, THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


(Translated from the French.) 


In 1809 there was, in the 12th regiment 
of the line, then garrisoned in Strasburg, a 
sergeant called Pierre Pitois, who came 
from that half-wild, half-civilized portion of 
Burgundy known by the name of Morvan, 
and who was nicknamed by his comrades 
Pierre avale-tout-erd. He was brave in 
every sense of the word, and, as they said 
in the regiment, a “tough customer.” Ever 
the first and the last exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, it was believed that he only loved two 
things in the world—the smell of gunpowder 
and the whizzing of cannon-balls, Those 
who had seen him in the battle-field, as with 
eager eye, fierce mustache, and distended 
nostrils, he rushed to the thickest of the 
fight, were wont to say that slaughter was 
Pierre’s favorite pastime. 

One day our friend Pierre addressed a 
letter to his colonel, in which he asked for 
leave to go and nurse his old mother, who 
was dangerously ill. He added that his 
father, who was seventy-eight years old, and 
paralytic, was unable to attend in the least 
to the wants of his poor wife. He promised 
to return as soon as the old woman’s health 
was re-established. 

The colonel, in reply, sent word to Pierre 
Pitois, that as the regiment might receive 
orders to enter the field at any moment, 
leave of absence was not to be hoped for. 

Pierre Pitois made no complaint. 

A fortnight elapsed: the colonel received 
a second letter. 

Pierre informed him that his mother had 
died of grief, in consequence of not having 
had her son at her side; as a good and 
tender parent, she would have wished to 
bestow her last blessing upon him. _ Pierre 
again solicited a month’s leave of absence, 
He stated that he could not make known 
the motive of his request—it was a family 
secret. He earnestly implored his colonel 
not to refuse him this favor. 

Pierre’s second letter had no more success 
than the first ; only the poor fellow’s captain 
said to him— 

“Pierre, the colonel has received thy 
epistle. He is sorry that thy aged mother 
is dead, but he cannot grant thee the per 
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mission thou hast asked, for to-morrow the 
regiment quits Strasburg.” 

“Ha! the regiment leaves Strasburg ; and 
pray, captain, whither is it going ?” 

“Into Austria; we are going to Vienna, 
my brave Pitois, We are going to fight the 
Austrians, Art thou not glad of this? I 
know thou art; there thou wilt be in thy 
element, my fine fellow.” 

Pierre Pitois made no answer : he seemed 
absorbed in deep meditation. The captain, 
taking his hand and shaking it vigorously, 
said—“I say, art deaf to-day? I tell thee 
that within a week thou wilt have the good 
fortune to fight the Austrians, and thou dost 
not even thank me for the good news! And 
thou even pretendest not to hear me.” 

“Oh, yes, captain, I have heard you per- 
fectly, and I thank you heartily for these 
tidings, which I think excellent.” 

« That’s right.” 

“ And so, captain, there is no means of 
obtaining this leave of absence ?” 

“Art thou mad? Leave on the eve of 
battle ?” 

“JT forgot that...... We are on the 
eve of battle. At such a time no leave is 
granted.” 

“No; nor even asked for !” 

AMIAD. 6-6. 5.0, No one even asks for it ; 
it would look like cowardice; therefore, I 
shall forbear asking for it again; I shall do 
without it.” 

“That will be well.” 

The next day the 12th regiment entered 
Germany. The following day, Pierre Pitois 
’ deserted. 

Three months after, whilst the 12th re- 
giment, after having reaped in the plains 
of Wagram a rich harvest of glory, made 
its triumphal entry into Strasburg, Pierre 
Pitois was ignominiously brought back to his 
corps, by a brigade of gendarmerie. 

Shortly after, a court-martial was held. 
Pierre Pitois was accused of having deserted 
at the very time that his regiment was 
going to face the enemy. 

This court presented an extraordinary as- 
pect. On one side there was the accuser, 
who said,—* Pierre Pitois, you, one of the 
bravest soldiers of the army, on whose 
breast glitters the star of honor; you who 
have never incurred either a punishment or 
merited a reproach from your officers, it is im- 
possible that you should have deserted your 





regiment almost on the eve of battle, without 
having been impelled by. some powerful 
motive. This motive, the court desires to 
know: for it would rejoice to be enabled, if 
not to acquit you—for that, it cannot, it may 
not do—but at least to recommend you to 
the clemency of the Emperor.” On the 
other hand, the accused answered—“ I have 
deserted without a reason, without a motive. 
I donot repent; were it to do again, I would 
do it. I have to die; condemn me!” Then 
came witnesses, who said—“ Pierre Pitois 
has deserted; we know it, but cannot be- 
lieve it.” Others said—* Pierre Pitois is 
mad; the court cannot condemn a madman. 
He should not be sentenced to death, but to 
confinement in a lunatic asylum.” 

The latter opinion nearly prevailed, for 
there was no member of the court who did 
not look upon the desertion of Pierre Pitois 
as one of those singularities beyond the 
reach of human probability, which no one 
understands, but which every one admits. 
Nevertheless, the accused appeared so 
simple, so logical in demanding a conviction ; 
avowing his guilt with such audacious frank- 
ness; incessantly repeating that he did not 
regret it; and the firmness which he ex- 
hibited had so much the appearance of 
bravado, that no loop-hole was left for clem- 
ency. The sentence of death was pro- 
nounced. 

When the judgment of the court was read 
to him, Pierre Pitois did not wince. He 
was urged to sue for mercy, but he re- 
fused. 

As every body conjectured that there was 
some mystery at the bottom of this affair, it 
was decided that the execution of Pierre 
Pitois should be delayed. The prisoner was 
reconducted to his cell; he was informed 
that, as an especial favor, he was allowed 
three days to present his petition for par- 
don: he shrugged his shoulders and made 
no answer. 

In the middle of the night preceding the 
day fixed for his execution, the door of 
Pierre’s prison was gently opened, and a 
lieutenant of the young guard advanced to 
the side of the pallet on which the prisoner 
slept, and after having contemplated him 
for some time, awoke him. Pierre Pitois 
stared wildly around, and said,—* Ah! the 
hour is come..... At last !” 

“No, Pierre,” answered the other, “ the 
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hour is not yet come, but it will soon 
strike.” 

“ Well, and what do you want ?” 

“Pierre, thou knowest me not, but I 
know thee. I have seen thee at Austerlitz, 
where thou didst behave like a brave man. 
Since that day, Pierre, I have entertained 
for thee a sincere and lively esteem. On 
my arrival yesterday at Strasburg, I heard 
of thy crime and of thy condemnation. The 
jailer being a relation of mine, I have gained 
access to thy cell to say,-—Pierre, those 
who are about to die often regret not having 
by their side a friend to whom they can 
open their hearts, and intrust the fulfillment 
of some holy duty. If thou wilt—let me be 
that friend.” 

“Thanks, comrade,” answered Pierre 
abruptly. 

“ Hast thou nothing to confide to me ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What! not an adieu for thy betrothed 
—for thy sister ?” 

“ A betrothed ? 
I never had either.” 

“ For thy father ?” 

“He is no more. 
ago in my arms.” 

“ For thy mother ?” 


Asister?.... 


oe eevee 


He died two months 


“For my mother?” ...... said Pierre, 
whose voice suddenly trembled with emotion, 
—“for my mother! ...... Ah ! comrade, 


pronounce not her name, for that word I 
have never heard, I have never even whis- 
pered it to my heart without being moved 
like a child. And at this moment, it seems 
to me that if I spoke of her...... vs 

“ Well?” 

“T should weep...... And to weep 
becomes not a man! To weep,” he con- 
tinued in an excited tone,—“ to weep when 
T have only a few hours more to live; ah! 
that would be weakness |” 

“Thou art too severe, comrade. I am 
possessed of as much firmness as any man, 
and nevertheless I should not be ashamed to 
shed tears while speaking of my mother.” 

“Indeed |” said Pierre, warmly grasping 
the hand of the lieutenant ; “you are a man 
and a soldier, and would you not blush to 
weep?” 

“While thinking of my mother? Assu- 
redly not. She is so good, she loves me 
so much, and I love her so dearly in re- 
turn !’’ 





eee eee 


“She loves you? You love her? 
Oh! then I will tell you all, my heart is full 
and must be unburdened, and however 
strange the sentiments which animate me 
may appear to you, you will not ridicule 
them, I am sure. Listen, then, for what 
you said just now is very true; happy is he 
who, dying, finds a heart in which he can 
Will you not listen to 
me? You will not laugh at me?” 

“T hear thee, Pierre . The man 
who is about to die can only excite com- 
miseration and sympathy.” 

“You must know, then, that since I can 
remember, there is only one person whom 
I ever loved—my mother ...... But her 
I have loved as man never loved—with all 
my energy, with all my soul. When achild 
I read in her eyes the affection which mine 
fondly reflected: I divined her thoughts, 
she knew mine. We were all in all to one 
another. I have never had either sweet- 
heart or mistress; I have never had any 
friends. Therefore, when I was called to 
serve my country, I was seized with frantic 
despair, and declared that even were vio- 
lence resorted to they should not tear me 
alive from her side. With one word, the 
holy and courageous woman changed my 
resolves: ‘ Pierre,’ said she, ‘you must de- 
part; Icommand you.” I knelt down and 
said to her, ‘Mother, I will go. ‘Pierre,’ 
she continued, ‘ thou hast been a good soon, 
and I thank God for it; but there are other 
duties than those of a son, which a man has 
to fulfill. Every citizen owes himself to his 
country ; she calls upon thee,—obey ! Thou 
art going to be a soldier ; from that moment 
thy life is no longer thine own, it is thy 
country’s. If her interests demand it, do 
not hesitate to expose it. If it should be 
God’s will that thou shouldst die before me, 
I should mourn thee with the bitterest an- 
guish of my soul; but I should say—* The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!”’ Oh! I 
have treasured up the words of this holy 
woman. ‘ Do thy duty,’ she said ; a ‘soldier’s 
duty is to obey always and everywhere ; 
always and everywhere I have obeyed. 
‘Furthermore, it consists in encountering 
peril, without hesitation, without reflection ; 
this also have I done. Those who saw me 


‘thus heedless of the enemy’s fire, said, 


‘There is a brave fellow” With more rea- 
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son might they have exclaimed, ‘ There is a 
man who loves his mother !’ 

“ One day a letter reached me, informing 
me that the poor dear woman was ill, I 
wished to go to see her; I asked for leave, 
it was refused. I remembered her last 
words—‘ if thou lovest me, do thy duty!’ 
I did not murmur. Shortly after, I heard 
that she was dead....... Oh! then I 
lost all command over myself. At all 
hazards, regardless of all consequences, I 
wished to return home. Whence came this 
lively and irresistible desire once again to 
behold the spot where my mother had just 
breathed her last? I will confess it to you, 
and as you have a mother, as you love her, 
as she ioves you, you will understand me. 

“We peasants of Morvan are a simple 
and credulous people ; we have neither the 
instruction nor the enlightenment which 
they have in towns, but we have our beliefs 
which the townspeople call our super- 
stitions. What signifies the term? Be 
they superstitions or beliefs, we have them ; 
and able, indeed, would he be who could 
eradicate them from our minds. You must 
know that one of the beliefs which has the 
greatest hold on us, is that which attributes 
to the first flower which blows on a grave, 
a virtue which bestows on him who plucks 
it the certainty of never forgetting the 
dead, and of never being forgotten by them. 
With such a dear and delightful belief, 
death is bereft of its terrors; for death 
without oblivion is but a calm sleep, it is 
only repose after long fatigues. 

“JT longed to see this flower spring up, I 
longed to pluck it. I started off!...... 
After ten days’ long and painful march, I 
arrived at my mother’s grave. The earth 
seemed to have been recently turned—no 
flower had sprung up. I waited six weeks, 
when, at the dawn of a beautiful day, a 
little flower of an azure-blue expanded to 
my longing eyes. It was one of those 
flowers to which townspeople give the name 
of the myosotis; and which we, in the 
country, call Forget-me-not. In plucking 
it, I shed tears of joy, for I believed it to 
be the soul of my mother, who, feeling that 
I was beside her grave, returned to me in 
the form of this floweret. 

“No ties retained me at home, for my 
father had soon followed my mother to the 
grave; and having plucked my precious 
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flower, what could I want? I remembered 
my mother’s counsel— Do thy duty! I 
sought out the gendarmes, and said—‘I am 
a deserter, arrest me !’ 

“Now, I am going to die; and if, as you 
have assured me, I have in you a friend, I 
shall die without regret, for you will render 
me the service which I expect at your 
hands, This floweret, which I went to pluck 
on her grave at the peril of my life, is here 
in this locket, which I wear next to my 
heart. Promise me to see that it is there, 
in my grave. It is the bond which unites 
me to my mother; and did I fear that it 
would be broken, I should die without 
courage. Say; will you promise to do me 
what I ask ?” 

“T promise.” 

“Oh, give me your hand, that I may 
press it on my heart! You, who are so 
kind to me,I love you; and if God in His 
omnipotence were to restore me my life, I 
would devote it to you alone.” 

They parted. The next morning, Pierre 
Pitois was led to the place of execution; 
and just as the fatal sentence had been read, 
suppressed murmurs, then loud cries, ran 
through the crowd—* The Emperor! .... 
It is the Emperor! Long live the 
Emperor!...... 8 

He appeared, dismounted from his horse, 
and with his short, quick step, walked 
straight up to the prisoner: “ Pierre!” he 
said. 

Pierre looked at him; he seemed as 
though he were going to speak ; but he was 
struck with an indescribable stupor. 

“Pierre,” continued the Emperor, “ rec- 
ollect the words thou didst speak last night ; 
God does restore thee thy life ; devote it not 
to me, but to France! She also is a good and 
Love her as thou 


hast loved the other.” 

He was gone; and enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of affection rent the air. 

A few years afterwards, Pierre, then a 
captain in the old guard, fell in the battle of 
Waterloo ; and though mortally wounded, 
still found strength to cry out in a firm 
voice, “ Vive ’Empereur! Vive la France! 
Vive ma mére !” 


——————>—_ 


Fotty is a bad quality, but never to 
endure it in others is the greatest of follies. 











MATRIMONY MADE EASY. 


Patrimany Made Cosy. 





An Edinburgh Professor advertises Matrimony 
made Easy for thirteen pence. We copy the com- 
ments thereupon from Chambers. 


Tue present is an age of true wonders, 
and for that reason it is likewise an age of 
impudent deceptions: it is an age of ex- 
traordinary knowledge, and therefore of 
marvellous ignorance: an age of daring 
skepticism, and consequently of blind cre- 
dulity. Nothing is too difficult for ingenuity 
to accomplish ; and hollow pretension may 
therefore go as far as it pleases, If the 
once famous seven-league boots toil after 
us in vain upon the road; if we in Edin- 
burgh converse this evening with a friend 
in London, and, in compliance with his 
invitation, go and breakfast with him to- 
morrow morning in Piccadilly—why not 
trust inthe ears that hear the grass grow, 
or in any of the other marvels of what, in 
the days of our youthful inexperience, we 
called romance? The true and the false 
are so much jumbled together, and resemble 
each other so closely, that it is no wonder 
we cannot tell the difference. If one pro- 
fessor of the healing art is able to am- 
putate a limb without causing the slightest 
pain, are we to disbelieve another who pre- 
tends merely to dissolve a bunion on the 
foot for thirteenpence-halfpenny ? 

Although impossibilities, however, have 
become commonplace facts, and nothing re- 
mains ridiculous but ridicule, there are some 
pretensions which would puzzle a modern 
owl; and one of these we shall now take the 
liberty of examining. We are not to be 
moved from the performance of this duty 
by the fact—although we mention it here 
as a matter of justice—that the professor 
in question (they are all professors) has 
liberally dropped the odd halfpenny, and 
charges no more than thirteenpence—which 
is twopence less than Sir John Falstaff’s 
share in the robbery committed by Pistol. 
Giving him due credit for this moderation, 
we proceed to say that our professor’s arca- 
num is described in the heading of his 
advertisement— 


“ MATRIMONY MADE EASY, OR HOW TO WIN 
A LOVER ;” 
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and that this, is no presuming title for an 
announcement which promises, for the mod- 
erate sum we have mentioned, “ plain direc- 
tions to enable ladies or gentlemen to win 
the devoted affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts may desire.” It 
might be supposed that there is something 
Bluebeardish and unconscionable in this 
offer ; but we must recollect that a recipe, 
if worth any thing, does not lose its virtue 
for being once used. The same process 
which acts upon one set of devoted affec- 
tions will of course serve for any number 
of scores or thousands, that may be coveted 
by the liberal heart which has parted with 
thirteenpence for the purpose. 

Of the process, we are told that it is per- 
fectly simple, but captivating and enthrall- 
ing to a remarkable degree. Under its 
influence any body and every body may be 
married, “irrespective of age, appearance, 
or position’—that is however old, ugly, 
poor, or mean; they may be married too, 
if they so will, even to the most fickle or 
cold-hearted ; “and last, though not least,” 
the process may be gone through “ with 
such ease and delicacy that detection is 
impossible.” Setting the science of the thing 
aside, there can be nothing we think, more 
finely poetical than this conception; and 
certainly nothing more consolatory to that 
sensitive timidity which shrinks from aiming 
at the love it would die to obtain. How 
many men there be, how many women, who 
carry with them through years a secret 
preference, which is the one fact in their 
history, and which is buried with them in 
their grave! If these men, if these women, 
could only come by such a thirteen-penny- 
worth! Many, too, feel an attraction that 
might seem magical ‘for an utter stranger. 
They fancy they recognize features their 
eyes never looked upon in this world be- 
fore; and they take refuge from the thrill- 
ing uncertainties that haunt them in the 
dream of a former state of existence which 
has transmitted its sympathies, and even its 
shadowy memories to the present. These 
anonymous phantoms have been alluded to 
by a poet, but more in their material than 
psychological character :— 


“ One of those forms that flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And oh! the loveliness at times we see, 
The momentary gliding, the soft grace,. 
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The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 
Whose course and home we know not, nor shall 
know— 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below !”’ 


Now, if we could only follow such shapes to 
their sublunary abode—if we could only 
awaken in their bosom the sympathy that 
burns in ours—if we could only make the 
recognition mutual, and renew the intercom- 
munion which has perhaps been suspended 
for a thousand years—would not that be 
worth thirteenpence ? 

But how to realize an object like this? 
Speak, dumb professor ! and 


“ A round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of your .whole course of love: what drugs, what 
charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic” 


you employ to bring about such admirable 
results! Or is it not more probable that 
our professor is a philosopher who works 
upon the mind through its every-day feel- 
ings, and is only different from other men 
by the art with which he employs common 
agents to bring about a marvellous object ? 

Is it not to him the father of Hermia 

speaks ?— 

“ Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child: 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats—messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth !” 


We feel, however, that we are perhaps 
trifling with hearts which cannot bear such 
rough handling—that we are sending through 
the entire community a thrill of expectation 
which it is our destiny to disappoint. Let 
us say, then, without tampering further with 
so delicate a subject, that the Professor of 
Matrimony is—— But stay: we shall first 
mention what he does. He does not furnish 
a love-powder, or a talisman, or a perfume, 
or a salve, or a potion, or a vial of vapor, 
or a sealed packet of electricity. All he 
gives for your money is two superficial 
inches of pamphlet, containing little more 
than one of our columns of letter-press ; 
and worth, therefore, in vulgar money, the 
fractional part of a farthing. And in this 
pamphlet, we are ashamed to say, there is 
nothing mysterious, nothing magical, noth- 
ing even poetical. Here is a portion of the 
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prologue :—* Generally speaking, both sexes 
are desirous of entering the matrimonial 
state; but, considering the hundreds of 
thousands who wear out a lonely and mis- 
erable existence as old maids and bachelors, 
it becomes quite evident that there is some- 
thing wrong in the existing state of society 
which debars so. many respectable persons 
from marital felicity; and the cause, as 
well as the remedy, for all these disappoint- 
ments I undertake to point out. It appears 
to me that both ladies and gentlemen seal 
their own mi by an overdue deference 
to the cold formalities of society, and sacri- 
fice their prospects of happiness, as well as 
usefulness, in a social point of view, at the 
shrine of etiquette.” 

What, then, does the professor propose ? 
That we should all ask one another without 
ceremony? That we should institute a 
perpetual leap year, available in its privi- 
leges both for men and women? No such 
thing: he offers to do all the courting him- 
self for the entire bachelorhood and spin- 
sterhood of the nation, and to manage the 
process in such'a “style of fascination” that 
“none can resist its influence!” His theory 
is, that every body wants to be married, 
and that nothing more is requisite than an 
introduction. This introduction he proposes 
to obtain by advertisement, if specially re- 
quested; but in most cases it will be un- 
necessary to have recourse to such an 
expedient, he having begun business with a 
very large stock of ladies and gentlemen on 
hand. From his omission, however, to say 
why he does not marry these ladies and 
gentlemen to one another, and likewise to 
declare, in an exposition which professes to 
be candor itself, by what means he proposes 
to procure husbands and wives for age, ugli- 
ness, poverty, and vulgarity of station, gives 
one a sort of qualm as he reads, and almost 
induces a suspicion that the professor is— 
saving your sentimentality—a humbug ! 

Beyond the advertisement, however, there 
is nothing new in the plan; and neither is 
there any thing flagitious in it, if we except 
the “captivating and enthralling” on false 
pretexts of an unlimited number of thirteen- 
pences. A matrimonial agency is no novelty 
even in England. It is just such a scheme 
as would naturally present itself to the 
imaginations of a proud, reserved, and yet 
impassioned people ; just such a scheme as 
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would be fallen upon by them to soothe 
“The nympholepsy of some fond despair ;” 
and yet just such a scheme as in practice 
they would turn from with a sensitive flush. 
Yes ; a matrimonial agency is wanted, but it 
won't do in England: and the reason it won't 
do is, that it is wanted. The same pride 
and reserve that make it a desideratum in 
theory, are fatal to its success in experiment. 
The case is different in France, and so are 
the social character and manners of the 
people. In good society there, when a love- 
match takes place at all, it is the result of 
some comparatively rare coincidence. The 
choice of the parents and that of the young 
people happen to coincide: and if it turned 
out otherwise, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the lady would yield to duty— 
which in this instance, as in numerous 
others, means custom. In the hundreth 
case—that of disobedience—the misconduct 
of the daughter would not only be looked 
upon by her acquaintances as unfilial, but 
indelicate; and it is not uncommon for a 
Frenchwoman to boast, that although, if 
left to her own inclinations, she would have 
made quite a different choice, still she had 
been too well brought up to refuse the 
happy man her friends recommended. In 
the midst of marriages like these, in which 
Love, however welcome he may be, merely 
drops in accidentally when he comes at all, | 
it is not surprising to find the French Hymen 
opening a shop upon the Boulevards for 
providing husbands and wives to order. 
There is in Paris at least one great estab- 
lishment of the kind, where candidates for 
matrimonial honors may compare their ual- 
ifications with those of numerous others 
of the opposite sex—all registered in a 
business-like way—and make their election 
accordingly. We do not know whether the 
agents perform their spiriting in such a 
“style of fascination” that the result is 
always fortunate ; but at any rate, if disap- 
pointed in one quarter, the aspirant may 
have recourse to another; and at last, no 
doubt, a true adjustment of claims and qual- 
ifications takes place, and his perseverance 
is rewarded. The whole plan, in fact, is 
founded on the approximation to equality 
in the numbers of the two sexes, and on 
that sympathetic relationship between them 
which is declared in the philosophical 
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“FOR EVERY SILLY JOCKEY THERE IS AS 
SILLY A JENNY.” 


A matrimonial agency is likewise well 
adapted to the French character, from the 
remarkable gravity of the people. We do 
not speak at random. Gravity, or the power 
of keeping one’s countenance, is a striking 
characteristic of the French. An English- 
man is set into a roar by the thousand 
ordinary circumstances of life, which a 
Frenchman views with imperturbable de- 
corum. Compare, for instance, the inhuman 
ecstacies into which the former is thrown 
by the spectacle of an honest man chasing 
his hat on a windy day, with the placid 
satisfaction with which the latter looks on at 
the same escapade. Who does not feel that 
in London the matrimonial office would be 
surrounded by a crowd of curious spectators, 
who would hail the entrance and exit of 
supposed candidates with cheers, jibes, and 
laughter? In Paris—we speak by the card 
—that would be the least-noticed part of 
the street: the passers-by, even of the 
lowest classes, would refrain from turning 
their heads; and it would not be till they 
were some doors beyond that a silent 
twinkle of the eye, or at most a quiet smile, 
would show that they were not insensible to 
the associations of the spot. In London, 
again, the candidate would have a strong 
misgiving that he was doing something 
ridiculous. On reaching the agent’s chan- 
cery with the name, he would, like the Ac- 
cusing Spirit, blush as he gave it in; and 
he would fix his eyes with jealous scrutiny 
upon the Recording Angel as he wrote it 
down, thinking that. he must be laughing at 
him in his sleeve. This functionary, on his 
part, would betray his consciousness of the 
suspicion being only natural by the pains 
he would take to dispel it ; and the result of 
the interview might possibly be, that the 
thirteen-pence just within his grasp would 
be ravished away from it, himself playing to 
the end the part of the recorder of Uncle 
Toby’s transgression, who, “ dropped a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out for ever.” 
In Paris there would be neither the sus- 
picion nor the reality of ridicule. The fair 
eustomer would enter the marriage shop 
with that ineffable air of business which a 
Frenchwoman has in all her transactions; 
and having finished the affair for the time— 
receiving with graceful acknowledgments 
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any complimentary politeness that might be 
elicited by the occasion—she would emerge 
into the street, looking round her with the 
aspect of one who has gone through a great 
duty with tact, judgment, and decision. 

The success which is said to have attended 
our professor's speculation is not the success 
of a matrimonial agent, but merely of an 
advertising cheat. The credulity which 
could swallow so palpable a bait is, as we 
have remarked a distinguishing character- 
istic of this age of wonders. The mysterious 
and unknown, which in our own time have 
given forth so many admirable things, are 
an inexhaustible mine for the charlatan and 
impostor. Very recently a gentleman, for 
the purpose of deciding a bet, inserted a sin- 
gle advertisement in the Zimes, offering, in 
return for half a guinea, to send the appli- 
cant a recipe for the cure of pimples and 
discolorations on the face. This single ad- 
vertisement produced forty half guineas, 
(which were handed to a medical charity,) 
and the lucky patients received in return a 
formula from a medical book known to all 
practitioners. The same success, and for the 
same reason, attends every well-advertised 
quack medicine. The purchasers are aware 
that the composition of such drugs must be 
known to all chemists who think it worth 
their while to analyze them; and they are 
aware that if they really possessed the won- 
derful properties claimed for them, the 
whole medical body would be competing for 
possession, But such considerations have 
no weight with determined credulity. The 
educated doctors do not propose to work 
miracles with their drugs; and the quack 
doctor’s words, therefore, like that of his 
brother in mystery the Ghost, is taken “ for 
a thousand pound.” 


Oliver Wendell Walmes, 











BY MARY R. MITFORD. 





Amonest the strange events of these 
strange days of ours, when revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, constitutions changed 
one week and rechanged the next, seem to 
crowd into a fortnight the work of a century, 
annihilating time, just as railways and elec- 
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tric telegraphs annihilate space,—in. these 
days of curious. novelty, nothing has taken 
me more pleasantly by surprise than the 
school of true and original poetry that has 
sprung up among our blood relations (I had 
well nigh called them our fellow-country- 
men) across the Atlantic; they who speak 
the same tongue and inherit the same litera- 
ture. And of all this flight of genuine poets, 
I hardly know any one so original as Dr. 
Holmes. Longfellow, with all his charm, 
bears occasional tokens, both in thought and 
manner, of our own great poets, themselves 
so dissimilar, Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
Whittier would hardly have given their 
present form to his two finest works— 
“From Massachusetts to Virginia,” and the 
“Cassandra” ballad, if he had never read 
“The Lays of Rome.” But for Dr. Holmes 
we can find no living prototype; to track 
his footsteps, we must travel back as far as 
Pope or Dryden; and to my mind it would 
be well if some of our own bards would 
take the same journey—provided always, it 
produced the same result. Lofty, poignant, 
graceful, grand, high of thought, and clear 
of word, we could fancy ourselves reading 
some pungent page of “ Absalom and Achit- 
ophel,” or of the “Moral Epistles,” if it 
were not for the pervading nationality, 
which, excepting Whittier, American poets 
have generally wanted, and for that true 
reflection of the manners and the follies of 
the age, without which satire would fail 
alike of its purpose and its name. 

The work of which I am about to offer a 
sample, all too brief, is a little book much 
too brief itself; a little book of less than 
forty pages, described in the title-page as 
“ Astraa—a Poem, delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, Au- 
gust, 1850, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
printed at the request of the Society.” 

The introduction tells most gracefully, in 
verse that rather, perhaps, implies than re- 
lates, the cause of the author’s visit to the 
college, dear to him as the place of his 
father’s education :— 

«“ Whaf secret charm long whispering in mine ear, 
Allures, attracts, compels, and chains me here, 
Where murmuring echoes call me to resign 
Their sacred haunts to sweeter lips than mine ; 
Where silent pathways pierce the solemn shade, 
In whose still depths my feet have never stray’d ; 
Here, in the home where grateful children meet, 
And I, half alien, take the stranger's seat, 
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Doubting, yet hoping that the gift I bear 

May keep its bloom in this unwonted air? 

Hush, idle fancy, with thy needless art, 

Speak from thy fountains, O my throbbing heart! 

Say shall I trust these trembling lips to tell 

The fireside tale that memory knows so well ? 

How in the days of Freedom’s dread campaign, 

A home-bred schoolboy left his village plain, 

Slow faring southward, till his wearied feet 

Pressed the worn threshold of this fair retreat ; 

How with his comely face and gracious mien, 

He joined the concourse of the classic green, 

Nameless, unfriended, yet by Nature blest 

With the rich tokens that she loves the best; 

The flowing locks, his youth’s redundant crown, 

Smooth’d o’er » brow unfurrow’d by a frown; 

The untaught smile, that speaks so passing plain, 

A world all hope, a past without a stain ; 

The clear-hued cheek, whose burning current 
glows 

Crimson in action, carmine in repose ; 

Gifts such as purchase, with unminted gold, 

Smiles from the young and blessings from the 
old.” 


Is not the portrait of the boy beautiful ? 
The poem goes on :— 


“ Say shall my hand with pious love restore, 

The faint far pictures time beholds no more ? 

How the grave senior, he whose later fame, 

Stamps on our laws his own undying name, 

Saw from on high with half paternal joy 

Some spark of promise in the studious boy, 

And bade him enter, with paternal tone, 

The stately precincts which he called his own. 
* * * * 

How kindness ripen’d, till the youth might dare, 

Take the low seat beside his sacred chair, 

While the gray scholar bending o’er the young, 

Spell’d the square types of Abraham’s ancient 

tongue, 

Or with mild rapture stoop’d devoutly o’er 

His small coarse leaf alive with curious lore ; 

Tales of grim judges, at whose awful beck, 

Flash’d the broad blade across a royal neck ; 

Or learned dreams of Israel’s-long lost child, 

Found in the wanderer of the western wild. 

Dear to his age were memories such as these, 

Leaves of his June in life’s autumnal breeze ; 

Such were the tales that won my boyish ear, 

Told in low tones that evening loves to hear. 

Thus in the scene I pass so lightly o’er, 

Trod for a moment, then beheld no more, 

Strange shapes and dim, unseen by other eyes, 

Through the dark portals of the past arise ; 

Isee no more the fair embracing throng, 

I hear no echo to my sadden’d song, 

No more I heed the kind or envious gaze, 

The voice of blame, the rustling thrill of praise: 

Alone, alone, the awful past I tread 

White with the marbles of the slumbering dead ; 

One shadowy form my dreaming eyes behold, 

That leads my footsteps as it led of old, 

One floating voice, amid the silence heard, 

Breathes in my ear love’s long uuspoken word ;— 

These are the scenes thy youthful eyes have 

known, 
My heart’s warm pulses claim them as its own; 





The sapling compass’d in thy fingers’ clasp, 

My arms scarce circle in their twice-told grasp, 

Yet in each leaf of yon o’ershadowing tree, 

I read a legend that was traced by thee. 

Year after year the living wave has beat 

These smooth-worn channels with its trampling 
feet, 

Yet in each line that scores the grassy sod, 

I see the pathway where thy feet have trod; 

Though from the scene that hears my faltering 
lay, 

The few that loved thee long have pass’d away, 

Thy sacred presence all the landscape fills, 

Its groves and plains, and adamantine hills! 

Ye who have known the sudden tears that flow, 

Sad tears, yet sweet, the dews of twilight woe,— 

When led by chance, your wandering eye has 
cross’d 

Some poor memorial of the loved and lost, 

Bear with my weakness as I look around 

On the dear relics of this holy ground, 

These bowery cloisters, shadow’d and serene, 

My dreams have pictured ere mine eyes have 
seen. 

And, oh, forgive me, if the flower I brought, 

Droops in my hand beside this burning thought ; 

The hopes and fears that marked this destined 

hour, 

The chill of doubt, the startled throb of power, 

The flush of pride, the trembling glow of shame, ~ 

All fade away, and leave my Father’s name !” 


The grace and pathos of this introduction 
must be felt by every one. It has all the 
sweetness of Goldsmith, with more force and 
less obviousness of thought. The poem itself 
opens with a long and beautiful description 
of the bursting forth of Spring in America ; 
and flowers, insects, birds—all seem to live 
in those graphic lines, happily contrasted by 
a picture equally vivid of the darksome 
crypt, the scholar’s room, in which he had 
spent the cold season. The catalogue of the 
books, from Plato and the Stagyrite down- 
ward, is singularly felicitous, although dis- 
creetly stopping short of any revelation of 
party or creed :-— 


“ Too well perchance the chosen list would show, 
What few may care, and none can claim to know. 
Each has his features, whose exterior seal, 

A brush may copy, or a sunbeam steal ; 
Go to his study,—on the nearest shelf, 
Stands the Mosaic portrait of himself.” 


Then comes that which is, perhaps, the 
real object of the poem, a good-humored, 
but unsparing denunciation of the leading 
faults—especially the social faults—of the 
model republic. I prefer, however, to insert 
the following genial stanzas, received since 
the above was written. They really form a 
compendium of the history of New En- 
gland :— 
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“ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL, 


“ This ancient silver bow] of mine, it tells of good 

old times, 

Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry 
Christmas chimes ; 

They were a free and jovial race, but honest, 
brave, and true. 

That dipp’d their ladle in the punch, when this 
old bow! was new. 


“ A Spanish galleon brought the bar,—so runs the 

ancient tale,— 

*Twas hammer’d by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 
was like a flail; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear 
his strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good 
old Flemish ale. 


“°Twas purchased by an English squire, to please 

his loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing 
for the same ; 

And oft,as on the ancient stock, another twig 
was found, 

"Twas filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and 
handed smoking round. 


* But changing hands, it reach’d at length a puri- 
tan divine, 
Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 
But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, 
perhaps, 
He went to Leyden where he found conventicles 
and schnaps. 


“ And then, of course you know what’s next,—it 

left the Dutchman’s shore, 

With those that in the May-flower came,—a hun- 
dred souls and more,— 

Along with all the furniture to fill their new 
abodes,— 

To judge by what is still on hand,—at last a 
hundred loads. 


“Twas on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was 

closing dim, 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and 
fill’d it to the brim 5 

The little captain stood and stirr’d the posset 
with his sword, 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about 
the board. 


“He pour’d the fiery Hollands in —the man that 

never fear’d,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped 
his yellow beard, 

And one by one the musketeers—the men that 
fought and pray’d— 

All drank as ’twere their mother’s milk, and not 
a man afraid. 


“ That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming 
eagle flew ; 
He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the sol- 
dier’s wild halloo ; 





And there the sachem learn’d the rule he taught 
to kith and kin, 
* Run from the white man when you find he smells 
of Hollands gin?” 


“A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread 


their leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little 
cherub’s nose, 

When once again the bowl was fill’d, but not in 
mirth or joy, 

*Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her 
parting boy. 


“¢ Drink, John,’ she said, *’twill do you good,— 

poor child, you ll never bear 

This working in the dismal trench out in the 
midnight air ; 

And if,—God bless me !—you were hurt, ’twould 
keep away the chill.’ 

So John did drink,—and well he wrought that 
night at Bunker’s Hill! 


“ T tell you there was generous warmth in good old 

English cheer ; 

I tell you ’twas a pleasant thought to bring its 
symbol here ; 

Tis but the fool that loves excess. 
drunken soul ? 

The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 
bowl! 


Hast thou a 


“T love the memory of the past,—its press’d yet 

fragrant flowers,— 

The moss that clothes its broken walls,—the ivy 
on its towers,— 

Nay this poor bauble it bequeath’d,—my eyes 
grow moist and dim 

To think of all the vanish’d joys that danced 
around its brim. > 


“ Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight 

to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the 
liquid be ; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from 
the sin e 

That dooms one to those dreadful words—* My 
dear, where have you been?” 





From the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 


Anechotes of Paganini, 


PaGaNnINi was in all respects a very sin- 
gular being, and an interesting subject to 
study. His talents were by no means con- 
fined to his wonderful powers as a musician, 
On other subjects he was well informed, 
acute, and conversible, of bland and gentle 
manners, and in society, perfectly well bred. 
All this contrasted strangely with the dark, 
mysterious stories which were bruited abroad, 
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touching some passages in his early life, 
But outward semblance and external de- 
portment are treacherous as quicksands, 
when taken as guides by which to sound 
the real depths of human character. Lord 
Byron remarks, that his pocket was once 
picked by the-civilest gentleman he ever 
conversed with, and that by far the mildest 
individual of his acquaintance was the re- 
morseless Ali Pacha of Yanina, The expres- 
sive lineaments of Paganini told a powerful 
tale of passions which had been fearfully ex- 
cited, which might be roused again from 
temporary slumber, or were exhausted by in- 
dulgence or premature decay, leaving deep 
furrows to mark their intensity. Like the 
generality of his countrymen, he looked 
much older than he was. With them, the 
elastic vigor of youth and manhood rapidly 
subsides into an interminable and joyless 
old age, numbering as many years, but with 
far less both of physical and mental faculty, 
to render them endurable, than the more 
equally poised gradations of our northern 
clime. It is by no means unusual to en- 
counter a well-developed Italian, whiskered 
to the eye-brows, and “bearded like the 
pard,” who tells you, to your utter astonish- 
ment, that he is scarcely seventeen, when 
you have set him down, from his appear- 
ance, as, at least, five and thirty. 

The following extract from Colonel Mont- 
gomery Maxwell’s book of Military Remi- 
niscences, entitled “My Adventures,” dated 
Genoa, February 22d, 1815, supplies. the 
earliest record which has been given to the 
public respecting Paganini, and affords au- 
thentic evidence that some of the mysterious 
tales which heralded his coming were not 
without foundation. He could scarcely have 
been at this time thirty years old. “ Talk- 
ing of music, I have become acquainted with 
the most outré, most extravagant, and stran- 
gest character I ever beheld, or heard, in the 
musical line. He has just been emancipated 
from durance vile, where he has been for a 
long time incarcerated on suspicion of mur- 
der. His long figure, long neck, long face, 
and long forehead ; his hollow and deadly 
pale cheek, large black eye, hooked nose, 
and jet-black hair, which is long, and more 
than half hiding his expressive, Jewish face ; 
all these rendered him the most extraordi- 
ary person I ever beheld. There is some- 
thing scriptural in the tout ensemble of the 
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strange physiognomy of this uncouth and 
unearthly figure. Not that, as in times of 
old, he plays, as Holy Writ tells us, on a 
ten-stringed instrument; on the contrary, 
he brings the most powerful, the most won- 
derful, and the most heart-rending tones 
from one string. His name is Paginini; he 
is very improvident and very poor. The 
D—s, and the Impressario of ‘the theatre got 
up a concert for him the other night, which 
was well attended, and on which occasion he 
electrified the audience. He is a native of 
Genoa, and if I were a judge of violin play- 
ing, I would pronounce him the most sur- 
prising performer in the world |” 

That Paganini was either innocent of the 
charge for which he suffered the incarcera- 
tion Colonel Maxwell mentions, or that it 
could not be proved against him, may be 
reasonably inferred from the fact that he es- 
caped the galleys or the executioner. In 
Italy, there was then, par excellence, (what- 
ever there may be now,) a law for the rich, 
and another for the poor. As he was with- 
out money, and unable to buy immunity, it 
is charitable to suppose he was entitled to 
it from innocence. A nobleman, with a few 
zecchini, was in little danger of the law, 
which confined its practice entirely to the 
lower orders. I knew a Sicilian prince, who 
most wantonly blew a vassal’s brains out, 
merely because he put him in a passion. 
The case was not even inquired into. He 
sent half a dollar to the widow of the de- 
funct, (which, by the way, he borrowed from 
me, and never repaid,) and there the matter 
ended. Lord Nelson once suggested to 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples, to try and check 
the daily increase of assassination, by a few 
salutary executions. “No, no,” replied old 
Nasone, who was far from being as great a 
fool as he looked, “that is impossible. If I 
once began that system. my kingdom would 
soon be depopulated. One half my subjects 
would be continually employed in hanging 
the remainder.” 

Among other peculiarities, Paganini was 
an incarnation of avarice and parsimony, 
with a most contradictory passion for gam- 
bling. He would haggle with you for six- 
pence, and stake a rouleau on a single turn 
at rouge et noir. He screwed you down in 
a bargain as tightly as if you were com- 
pressed in a vice; yet he had intervals of 
liberality, and sometimes did a generous 
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action. In this he bore some resemblance to 
the celebrated John Elwes, of miserly noto- 
riety, who deprived himself of the common 
necessaries of life, and lived on a potato 
skin, but sometimes gave a check for £100 
to a public charity, and contributed largely 
to private subscriptions. I never heard that 
Paganini actually did this, but once or twice 
he played for nothing, and sent a donation 
to the Mendicity, when he was in Dublin. 
When he made his engagement with me, 
we mutually agreed to write no orders, ex- 
pecting the house to be quite full every 
night, and both being aware that the “sons 
of freedom,” while they add nothing to the 
exchequer, seldom assist the effect of the per- 
formance. They are not given to applaud ve- 
hemently ; or, as Richelieu observes, “in the 
right places.” What we can get for nothing, 
we are inclined to think much less of than that 
which we must purchase. He who invests a 
shilling will not do it rashly, or without 
feeling convinced that value received will 
accrue from the risk. The man who pays is 
the real enthusiast; he comes with a pre- 
determination to be amused, and his spirit is 
exalted accordingly. Paganini’s valet sur- 
prised me one morning, by walking into my 
room, and, with many “eccellenzas” and 
gesticulations of respect, asking me to give 
him anorder. I said, “ Why do you come to 
me? Apply to your master—won’t he give 
you one?” “Oh, yes; but I don’t like to 
usk him.” “Why not?” “Because he'll 
stop the amount out of my wages!” My 
heart relented; I gave him the order, and 
paid Paganini the dividend. I told him 
what it was, thinking, as a matter of course, 
he would return it. He seemed uncertain 
for a moment, paused, smiled sardonically, 
looked at the three and sixpence, and with 
a spasmodic twitch, deposited it in his own 
waistcoat pocket instead of mine. Voltaire 
says, “no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre,” meaning thereby, as I suppose, 
that being behind the scenes of every-day 
life, he finds out that Marshal Saxe or 
Frederick the Great, is as subject to the 
common infirmities of our nature, as John 
Nokes or Peter Styles. Whether Paganini’s 
squire of the body looked on his master as a 
hero, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, 
I cannot say, but in spite of his stinginess, 
which he writhed under, he regarded him 
with mingled reverence and terror. “A 
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strange person, your master,” observed I. 
“ Signor,” replied the faithful Sancho Panza, 
“e veramente grand uomo, ma da non potersi 
comprendere.” “He is truly a great man, 
but quite incomprehensible.” It was edifying 
to observe the awful importance with which 
Antonio bore the instrument nightly in- 
trusted to his charge to carry to and from 
the theatre. He considered it an animated 
something, whether demon or angel he was 
unable to determine, but this he firmly be- 
lieved, that it could speak in actual dialogue 
when his master pleased, or become a dumb 
familiar by the same controlling volition. 
This especial violin was Paganini’s insepara- 
ble companion. It lay on his table before 
him as he sat meditating in his solitary 
chamber ; it was placed by bis side at din. 
ner, and on a chair within his reach when in 
bed. If he woke, as he constantly did, in the 
dead of the night, and the sudden estro of 
inspiration seized him, he grasped his instru- 
ment, started up, and on the instant, per- 
petuated the conception which otherwise he 
would have lost for ever. This marvellous 
Cremona, valued at four hundred guineas, 
Paganini, on his death-bed, gave to De 
Kontski, his nephew and only pupil, himself 
an eminent performer, and in his possession 
it now remains. 

When Paganini was in Dublin at the 
musical festival of 1830, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
came every night to the concerts at the 
theatre, and was greatly pleased with his 
performance. On the first evening, between 
the acts, his Excellency desired that he 
might be brought round to his box to be in- 
troduced, and paid him many compliments. 
Lord Anglesea was at that time residing in 
perfect privacy with his family at Sir Har- 
court Lees’ country house, near Black-rock, 
and expressed a wish to get an evening from 
the great violinist, to‘ gratify his domestic 
circle. The negotiation was rather a difficult 
one, as Paganini was, of all others, the man 
who did nothing in the way of business 
without an explicit understanding, and a 
clearly defined con-si-de-ra-ti-on. He was 
alive to the advantage of honor, but he 
loved money with a paramount affection. I 
knew that he had received enormous terms, 
such as £150 and £200 for fiddling at 
private parties in London, and I trembled 
for the vice-regal purse ; but I undertook to 
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manage the affair, and went to work ac- 
cordingly. The aid-de-camp in waiting 
called with me on Paganini, was introduced 
in due form, and handed him a card of invi- 
tation to dinner, which, of course, he received 
and accepted with ceremonious politeness, 
Soon after the officer had departed, he said 
suddenly, “ This is a great honor, but am I 
expected to bring my instrument?” “Oh, 
yes,” I replied, “as a matter of course—the 
Lord Lieutenant’s family wish to hear you 
in private.” “ Caro amico,” rejoined he, 
with petrifying composure, “ Paganini con 
violino e Paganini senza violino,—ecco due 
animali distinti.” “ Paganini with his fiddle 
and Paganini without it are two very differ- 
ent persons.” I knew perfectly what he 
meant, and said, “ The Lord Lieutenant is a 
nobleman of exalted rank and character, 
liberal in the extreme, but he is not 
Cresus; nor do I think you could with 
any consistency receive such an honor 
as dining at his table, and afterwards send 
in a bill for playing two or three tunes 
in the evening.” He was staggered, and 
asked, “What do you advise?” I said, 
“Don’t you think a present in the shape of 
a ring, or a snuff-box, or something of that 
sort, with a short inscription, would be a 
more agreeable mode of settlement?” He 
seemed tickled by this suggestion, and closed 
with it at once. I dispatched the intelli- 
gence through the proper channel, that the 
violin and the gran maestro would both be 
in attendance. He went in his very 
choicest mood, made himself extremely 
agreeable, played away, unsolicited, through- 
out the evening, to the delight of the whole 
party ; and on the following morning, a gold 
snuff-box was duly presented to him, witha 
few complimentary words engraved on the 
lid. 

A year or two after this, when Paganini 
was again in England, I thought another 
engagement might be productive, as his ex- 
traordinary attraction appeared still to in- 
crease. I wrote to him on the subject, and 
soon received a very courteous communica- 
tion, to the effect, that although he had not 
contemplated including Ireland in his tour, 
yet he had been so impressed by the urbanity 
of the Dublin public, and had moreover con- 
ceived such a personal esteem for my indi- 
vidual character, that he might be induced to 
alter his plans, at some inconvenience, pro- 
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vided always I could make him a more en- 
ticing proposal than the former one. I was 
here completely puzzled, as on that occasion 
I gave him a clear two-thirds of each receipt, 
with a bonus of £25 per night in addition, 
for two useless coadjutors. I replied, that 
having duly deliberated on his suggestion, 
and considered the terms of our last com- 
pact, I saw no possible means of placing the 
new one in a more alluring shape, except by 
offering him the entire produce of the en- 
gagement. After I had dispatched my 
letter, I repented bitterly, and was terrified 
lest he should think me serious, and hold me 
to the bargain; but he deigned no answer, 
and this time I escaped from the fright I had 
given myself. When in London, I called to 
see him, and met with a cordial reception ; 
but he soon alluded to the late correspond- 
ence, and half seriously said, “ That was a 
curious letter you wrote to me, and the joke 
with which you concluded it by no means a 
good one.” “Qh,” said I, laughing, “it 
would have been much worse if you had 
taken me at my word.” He then laughed 
too, and we parted excellent friends. I 
never saw him again. He returned to the 
Continent, and died, having purchased the 
title of Baron, with a patent of nobility, 
from some foreign potentate, which, with 
his accumulated earnings, somewhat dilapi- 
dated by gambling, he bequeathed to his 
only son. Paganini was the founder of his 
school, and the original inventor of those 
extraordinary tours de force with which all 
his successors and imitators are accustomed 
to astonish the uninitiated. But he still stands 
at the head of the list, although eminent 
names are included in it, and is not likely to 
be pushed from his pedestal. 











From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 


Pill-Sticking. 


Ir I had an enemy whom I hated—which 
Heaven forbid !-—-and if I knew of some- 
thing that sat heavy on his conscience, I 
think I would introduce that something into 
a Posting-Bill, and place a large impression 


in the hands of an active sticker. I can 
scarcely imagine a more terrible revenge. I 
should haunt him, by this means, night and 
day. I do not mean to say that I would 
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publish his secret, in red letters two feet 
high, for all the town to read; I would 
darkly refer to it. It should be between him, 
and me, and the Posting-Bill. Say, for ex- 
ample, that, at a certain period of his life, 
my enemy had surreptitiously possessed 
himself of a key. I would then embark my 
capital in the lock business, and conduct 
that business on the advertising principle. 
In all my placards and advertisements, 
I would throw up the line Secrer Keys. 
Thus, if my enemy passed an uninhabited 
house, he would see his conscience glaring 
down on him from the parapets, and peeping 
up at him from the cellars, If he took a 
dead wall in his walk, it would be alive with 
reproaches. If he sought refuge in an 
omnibus, the panels thereof would become 
Belshazzar’s palace to him. Ifhe took boat, 
in a wild endeavor to escape, he would see 
the fatal words lurking under the arches of 
the bridges over the Thames. If he walked 
the streets with downeast eyes, he would 
recoil from the very stones of the pavement, 
made eloquent by, lamp-black lithograph. 
If he drove or rode, his way would be block- 
ed up, by enormous vans, each proclaiming 
the same words over and over again from its 
whole extent of surface. Until having gradu- 
ally grown thinner and paler, and having at 
last totally rejected food, he would miser- 
ably perish, and I should be revenged. 
This conclusion I should, no doubt, celebrate 
by laughing a hoarse laugh in three syllables, 
and folding my arms tight upon my chest 
agreeably to most of the examples of glutted 
animosity that I have had an opportunity of 
observing in connection with the Drama— 
which, by the by, as involving a good deal 
of noise, appears to me to be occasionally 
confounded with the Drummer. 

The foregoing reflections presented them- 
selves to my mind, the other day, as I 
contemplated (being newly come to London 
from the East Riding of Yorkshire, on a 
house-hunting expedition for next May) an 
old warehouse, which rotting paste and 
rotting paper had brought down to the con- 
dition of an old cheese. It would have been 
impossible to say, on the most conscientious 
survey, how much of its front was brick and 
mortar, and how much decaying and decayed 
plaster. It was so thickly incrusted with 
fragments of bills, that no ship’s keel after a 
long voyage could be half so foul. All traces 
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of the broken windows were billed out, the 
doors were billed across, the water-spout 
was billed over. The building was shored. 
up to prevent its tumbling into the street; 
and the very beams erected against it, were 
less wood than paste and paper, they had 
been so continually posted and reposted. 
The forlorn dregs of old pesters so encum- 
bered this wreck, that there was no hold for 
new posters, and the stickers had abandoned 
the place in despair, except one enterprising 
man who had hoisted the last masquerade to 
aclear spot near the level of the stack of 
chimneys, where it waved and dreoped like a. 
shattered flag. Below the rusty cellar-gra- 
ting, crumpled remnants of old bills torn 
down, rotted away in wasting heaps of 
fallen leaves., Here and there some of the 
thick rind of the house had peeled off in 
strips, and fluttered heavily down, littering 
the street; but still, below these rents and 
gashes, layers of decomposing posters showed 
themselves, as if they were interminable. 
Ithought the building could never even be 
pulled down, but in one adhesive heap of 
rottenness and poster. As to getting in—I 
don’t believe that if the Sleeping Beauty and 
her Court had been so billed up, the young 
Prince could have done it. 

Knowing all the posters that were yet 
legible, intimately, and pondering on their 
ubiquitous nature, I was led into the reflec- 
tions with which I began this paper, by con- 
sidering what an awful thing it would be, 
ever to have wronged—say M. Jun.ren for 
example—and to have his avenging name 
in characters of fire incessantly before my 
eyes. Or to have injured Mapame Tussavup. 
and undergo a similar retribution. Has any 
man a self-reproachful thought associated 
with pills, or ointment? What an avenging 
spirit to that man is Prorgssor Hottoway ! 
Have I sinned in oil? Cassurn pursues 
me. Have I a dark remembrance associated 
with any gentlemanly garments, bespoke or 
ready made? Moses and Soy are on my 
track. Did I ever aim a blow at a defence- 
less fellow-creature’s head? That head 
r eternally being measured for a wig, or that 
worse head, which was bald before it used 
the balsam, and hirsute afterwards—enfor- 
cing the benevolent moral, “ Better to be bald 
as a Dutch-cheese than come to this,”—un- 
does me. Have I no sore places in my mind 
which Mrcar touches—which Nico probes 
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—which no registered article whatever la- 
cerates? Does no discordant note within me 
thrill responsive to mysterious watchwords, 
as “ Revalenta Arabica,” or “ Number One 
St. Paul’s Church-yard”? Then may I en- 
joy life, and be happy. 

Lifting up my eyes, as I was musing to 
this effect, I beheld advancing towards me 
(I was then on Cornhill, near to the Royal 
Exchange) a solemn procession of three ad- 
vertising vans, of first-class dimensions, each 
drawn by a very little horse. As the caval- 
cade approached, I was at a loss to reconcile 
the careless deportment of the drivers of 
these vehicles, with the terrific announce- 
ments they conducted through the city, 
which, being a summary of the contents of a 
Sunday newspaper, were of the most thrill- 
ing kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
ruin of the united kingdom—each discharged 
in a line by itself, like a separate broadside 
of red-hot shot—were among the least of 
the warnings addressed to an unthinking 
people. Yet, the Ministers of Fate who 
drove the awful cars, leaned forward with 
their arms upon their knees in a state of ex- 
treme lassitude, for want of any subject of 
interest. The first man, whose hair I might 
naturally have expected to see standing on 
end, scratched his head—one of the smootb- 
est I ever beheld—with profound indiffer- 
ence, The second whistled. The third 
yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it ap- 
peared to me, as the fatal cars came by me, 
that I descried in the second car, through 
the portal in which the charioteer was 
seated, a figure stretched upon the floor. 
At the same time, I thought I smelt to- 
bacco. The latter impression passed quickly 
from me; the former remained. Curious to 
know whether this prostrate figure was the 
one impressible man of the whole capital, 
who had been stricken insensible by the ter- 
rors revealed to him, and whose form had 
been placed in the car by the charioteer, 
from motives of humanity, I followed the 
procession, It turned into Leadenhall-mar- 
ket, and halted at a public-house. Each 
driver dismounted. I then distinctly heard, 
proceeding from the second car, where I 

«had dimly seen the prostrate form, the 
words: 

“ And a pipe !” 

The driver entering the public-house with 
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his fellows, apparently for purposes of re- 
freshment, I could not refrain from mount- 
ing on the shaft of the second vehicle, and 
looking in at the portal. I then beheld, re- 
clining on his back upon the floor, on a kind 
of mattress or divan, a little man in a shoot- 
ing-coat. The exclamation of “ Dear me!” 
which irresistibly escaped my lips, caused 
him to sit upright, and survey me. I found 
him to be a good-looking little man of about 
fifty, with a shining face, a tight head, a 
bright eye, a moist wink, a quick speech, and 
aready air. He had something of a sport- 
ing way with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at him, un- 
til the driver displaced me by handing in a 
pint of beer, a pipe, and what I understand 
is called “a screw” of tobacco—an object 
which has the appearance of a curl-paper 
taken off the barmaid’s head, with the curl 
in it. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, when the re- 
moved person of the driver again admitted 
of my presenting my face at the portal. 
“But—excuse my curiosity, which I inherit 
from my mother—do you live here ?” 

“That’s good, too!” returned the little 
man, composedly laying aside a pipe he had 


smoked out, and filling the pipe just brought 
to him. 


“ Oh, you don’t live here then?” said I. 

He shovk his head, as he calmly lighted 
his pipe by means of a German tinder-box, 
and replied, “ This is my carriage. When 
things are flat, I take a ride sometimes, and 
enjoy myself. I am the inventor of these 
wans.” 

His. pipe was now alight. He drank his 
beer all at once, and he smoked, and he 
smiled at me. 

“Tt was a great idea!” said L 

“Not so bad,” returned the little man, 
with the modesty of merit. 

“Might I be permitted to inscribe your 
name upon the tablets of my memory?” I 
asked. 

“ There’s not much odds in the name,” re- 
turned the little man—“ no name particular 
—I am the King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

“ Good gracious !” said I. 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, 
that he had never been crowned or installed 
with any public ceremonies, but, that he was 
peaceably acknowledged as King of the Bill- 
Stickers, in right of being the oldest and 
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most respected member of “ the old school 
of bill-sticking.” He likewise gave me to 
understand that there was a Lord Mayor of 
the Bill-Stickers, whose genius was chiefly 
exercised within the limits of the city. He 
made some allusion, also, to an inferior po- 
tentate, called “ Turkey-legs;” but, I did 
not understand that this gentleman was in- 
vested with much power. I rather inferred 
that he derived his title from some peculi- 
arity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
character. 

“My father,” pursued the King of the 
Bill-Stickers, “was Engineer, Beadle, and 
Bill-Sticker to the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty. My father stuck bills 
at the time of the riots of London.” 

“You must be acquainted with the whole 
subject of bill-sticking, from that time to the 
present!” said I. 

“ Pretty well so,” was the answer. 

“ Excuse me,” said 1; “but I am a sort of 
collector—” 

“Not Income-tax?” cried His Majesty, 
hastily removing his pipe from his lips. 

“No, no,” said I. 

“ Water-rate ?” said His Majesty. 

“No, no,” I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed ? 
Majesty. 

“You misunderstand me,” I replied sooth- 
ingly. “Not that sort of collector at all; a 
collector of facts.” 

“Oh! if it’s only facts,” cried the King of 
the Bill-Stickers, recovering his good-humor, 
and banishing the great mistrust that had 
suddenly fallen upon him, “come in and 
welcome! If it had been income, or win- 
ders, I think I should have pitched vou out 
of the wan, upon my soul !” 

Readily complying with the invitation, I 
squeezed myself in at the small aperture. 
His Majesty, graciously handing me a little 
three-legged stool on which I took my seat 
in a corner, inquired if I smoked ? 

“T do ;—that is, I can,” I answered. 

“ Pipe and a screw?” said His Majesty to 
the attendant charioteer. “Do you prefer 
a dry smoke, or do you moisten it ?” 

As unmitigated tobacco produces most 
disturbing effects upon my system, (indeed, if 
I had perfect moral courage, I doubt if I 
should smoke at all, under any circum- 
stances,) I advocated moisture, and begged 


Sewers?” said His 
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the Sovereign of the Bill-Stickers to name 
his usual liquor, and to concede to me the 
privilege of paying for it. After some 
delicate reluctance on his part, we were pro- 
vided, through the instrumentality of the 
attendant charioteer, with a can of cold rum- 
and-water, flavored with sugar and lemon. 
We were also furnished with a tumbler, and 
I was provided with a pipe. His Majesty, 
then, observing that we might combine 
business with conversation, gave the word 
for the car to proceed ; and, to my great de- 
light, we jogged away at a foot-pace. 

I say to my great delight, because I am 
very fond of novelty, and it was a new sen- 
sation to be jolting through the tumult of 
the city in that secluded Temple, partly 
open to the sky, surrounded by the roar 
without, and seeing nothing but the clouds. 
Occasionally, blows from whips fell heavily 
on the Temple’s walls, when by stopping up 
the road longer than usual, we irritated 
carters and coachmen to madness ; but, they 
fell harmless upon us within and disturbed 
not the serenity of our peaceful retreat. As 
I looked upward, I felt, I should imagine, 
like the Astronomer Royal. Iwas enchant- 
ed by the contrast between the freezing 
nature of our external mission on the blood 
of the populace, and the perfect composure 
reigning within those sacred precincts : 
where His Majesty, reclining easily on his 
left arm, smoked his pipe and drank his rum- 
and-water from his own side of the tumbler, 
which stood impartially between us, As I 
looked down from the clouds and caught his 
royal eye, he understood my reflections. 
“T have an idea,” he observed, with an up- 
ward glance, “of training scarlet runners 
across in the season,—making a arbor of it, 
—and sometimes taking tea in the same, 
according to the song.” 

I nodded approval. 

“ And here you repose and think ?” said I. 

“ And think,” said he, “of posters—walls 
—and hoardings.” 

We were both silent, contemplating the 
vastness of the subject. I remembered a 

“surprising fancy of dear Tuomas Hoop’s, 
and wondered whether this monarch ever 
sighed to repair to the great wall of China, 
and stick bills all over it. 

“ And so,” said he, rousing himself, “ it’s 
facts as you collect ?” j 





“ Facts,” said I. 
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“The facts of bill-sticking,” pursued His 
Majesty, in a benignant manner, “as known 
to myself, air as following. When my 
father was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill- 
Sticker to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, he employed women to post bills for 
him. He employed women to post bills at 
the time of the riots of London. He died 
at the age of seventy-five year, and was 
buried by the murdered Eliza Grimwood, 
over in the Waterloo-road.” 

As this was somewhat in the nature of a 
royal speech, I listened with deference, and 
silently. His Majesty, taking a scroll from 
his pocket, proceeded, with great distinct- 
ness, to pour out the following flood of in- 
formation :— 

“The bills being at that period mostly 
proclamations and declarations, and which 
were only a demy size, the manner of 
posting the bills (as they did not use 
brushes) was by means of a piece of wood 
which they called a “dabber.” Thus things 
continued till such time as the State Lottery 
was passed, and then the printers began to 
print larger bills, and men were employed 
instead of women, as the State Lottery 
Commissioners then began to send men all 
over England to post bills, and would keep 
them out for six or eight months at a time, 
and they were called by the London bill- 
stickers “ trampers,” their wages at the time 
being ten shillings per day, besides ex- 
penses. They used sometimes to be stationed 
in large towns for five or six months 
together, distributing the schemes to all the 
houses in the town. And then there were 
more caricature wood-block engravings for 
posting-bills than there are at the present 
time, the principal printers, at that time, of 
posting-bills being Messrs. Evans and Ruffy, 
of Budgerow ; Thoroughgood and Whiting, 
of the present day; and Messrs. Gye and 
Balne, Gracechurch-street, City. The largest 
bills printed at that period were a two- 
sheet double crown; and when they com- 
menced printing four-sheet bills, two bill- 
stickers would work together. They had 
no settled wages per week, but had a fixed 
price for their work, and the London bill- 
stickers, during a lottery week, have been 
known to earn, each eight or nine pounds 
per week, till the day of drawing ; likewise 
the men who carried boards in the street 
used to have one pound per week, and the 
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bill-stickers at that time would not allow 
any one to wilfully cover or destroy their 
bills, as they had a society amongst them- 
selves, and very frequently dined together 
at some public-house where they used to go 
of an evening to have their work delivered 
out untoe ’em, ” 

All this His Majesty delivered in a gallant 
manner ; posting it, as it were, before me, 
in a great proclamation. I took advantage 
of the pause he now made, to inquire what 
a “ two-sheet double crown” might express ? 

“ A two-sheet double crown,” replied the 
King, “is a bill thirty-nine inches wide by 
thirty inches high.” 

“Is it possible,” said I, my mind revert- 
ing to the gigantic admonitions we were 
then displaying to the multitude—which 
where as infants to some of the posting- 
bills on the rotten old warehouse—“ that 
some few years ago the largest bill was no 
larger than that ?” 

“The fact,” returned the King, “is un- 
doubtedly so.” Here he instantly rushed 
again into the scroll. 

“«Since the abolishing of the State 
Lottery all that good feeling has gone, and 
nothing but jealousy exists, through the 
rivalry of each other. Several bill-sticking 
companies have started, but have failed. 
The first party that started a company was 
twelve year ago ; but what was left of the 
old school and their dependants joined 
together and opposed them. And for some 
time we were quiet again, till a printer of 
Hatton Garden formed a company by hiring 
the sides of houses; but he was not sup- 
ported by the public, and he left his wooden 
frames fixed up for rent. The last company 
that started, took advantage of the New 
Police Act, and hired of Messrs. Grisell and 
Peto the hoarding of Trafalgar Square, and 
established a bill-sticking office in Cursitor- 
street, Chancery-lane, and engaged some of 
the new bill-stickers to do their work, and 
for a time got the half of all our work, and 
with such spirit did they carry on their op- 
position towards us, that they used to give 
us in charge before the magistrate, and get 
us fined; but they found it so expensive, 
that they could not keep it up, for they 
were always employing a lot of ruffians 
from the Seven Dials to come and fight us; 
and on one occasion the old bill-stickers 
went to Trafalgar Square to attempt to 
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post bills, when they were given in custody 
‘by the watchman in their employ, and 
fined at Queen Square five pounds, as they 
would not allow any of us to speak in the 
office; but when they were gone, we had an 
interview with the magistrate, who mitigated 
the fine to fifteen shillings. During the 
time the men were waiting for the fine, this 
company started off to a public-house that 
we were in the habit of using, and waited 
for us coming back, where a fighting scene 
took place that beggars description. Shortly 
after this, the principal one day came and 
shook hands with us, and acknowledged that 
he had broken up the company, and that he 
himself had lost five hundred pound in 
trying to overthrow us. We then took 
possession of the hoarding in Trafalgar 
Square ; but Messrs. Grisell and Peto would 
not allow us to post our bills on the said 
hoarding without paying them—and from 
first to last we paid upwards of two 
hundred pounds for that hoarding, and like- 
wise the hoarding of the Reform Clubhouse, 
Pall Mall.” 

His Majesty, being now completely out of 
breath, laid down his scroll, (which he ap- 
peared to have finished,) puffed at his pipe, 
and took some rum-and-water. I embraced 
the opportunity of asking how many divi- 
sions the art and mystery of bill-sticking 
comprised? He replied, three—auc- 
tioneers’ bill-sticking, theatrical bill-stick- 
ing, general bill-sticking. 

“The auctioneers’ porters,” said the King, 
“who do their bill-sticking, are mostly re- 
spectable and intelligent, and generally well 
paid for their work, whether in town or 
country. The price paid by the principal 
auctioneers for country work, is nine shil- 
lings per day ; that is, seven shillings for 
day’s work, one shilling for lodging, and one 
for paste. Town work is five shillings a day, 
including paste.” 

“Town work must be rather hot-work,” 
said I, “if there be many of those fighting 
scenes that beggar description, among the 
bill-stickers.” 

“ Well,” replied the King, “ I an’t a stran- 
ger, I assure you, to black eyes; a bill- 
sticker ought to know how to handle his fists 
a bit. As to that row I have mentioned, 
that grew out of competition, conducted in 
uncompromising spirit. Besides a man in a 
horse-and-shay continually following us 
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about, the company had a watchman on 
duty, night and day, to prevent us sticking 
bills upon the hoarding in Trafalgar Square, 
We went there, early one morning, to stick 
bills and black-wash their bills if we were 
interfered with, We were interfered with, 
and I gave the word for laying on the wash. 
It was laid on—pretty brisk—and we were 
all taken to Queen Square : but they couldn’t 
fine me. J knew that,’—with a bright smile 
—“Td only given directions—I was only 
the General.” 

Charmed with this monarchs affability, I 
inquired if he had ever hired a hoarding him- 
self. 

“ Hired a large one,” he replied, “ opposite 
the Lyceum Theatre, when the buildings 
was there. Paid thirty pound for it; let 
out places on it, and called it ‘The Exter- 
nal Paper-Hanging Station.’ But it didn’t 
answer. Ah!” said His Majesty thought- 
fully, as he filled the glass, “ Bill-stickers 
have a deal to contend with. The bill-stick- 
ing clause was got into the Police Act by a 
member of parliament that employed me at 
his election. The clause is pretty stiff 
respecting where bills go; but he didn’t mind 
where his bills went. It was all right 
enough, so long as they was his bills !” 

Fearful that I observed a shadow of mis- 
anthropy on the King’s cheerful face, I 
asked whose ingenious invention that was, 
which I greatly admired, of sticking bills 
under the arches of the bridges. 

“ Mine !” said His Majesty, “I was the first 
that ever stuck a bill under a bridge! Imi- 
tators soon rose up, of course—When don’t 
they? But they stuck ’em at low water, 
and the tide came and swept the bills clean 
away. J knew that!” The King laughed. 

“ What may be the name of that instru- 
ment, like an immense fishing-rod,” I in- 
quired, “ with which bills are posted on high 
places ?” 

“The joints,” returned His Majesty. “Now, 
we use the joints where formerly we used 
ladders—as they do still in country places. 
Once when Madame” (Vestris understood) 
“was playing in Liverpool, another bill- 
sticker and me were at it together on the 
wall outside the Clarence Dock—me with 
the joints—him on a ladder. Lord! I had 
my bill up, right over his head, yards above 
him, ladder and all, while he was crawling 
to his work. The people going in and out 
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of the docks, stood and laughed !—It’s about 
thirty years since the joints came in.” 

“Are there any bill-stickers who can’t 
read ¢” I took the liberty of inquiring. 

“Some,” said the King. “But they know 
which is the right side up’ards of their work. 
They keep it as it’s given out to’em. I 
have seen a bill or so stuck wrong side up- 
‘ards. But it’s very rare.” : 

Our discourse sustained some interruption 
at this point, by the procession of cars occa- 
sioning a stoppage of about three quarters 
of a mile in length, as nearly as I could 
judge. His Majesty, however, entreating 
me not to be discomposed by the contin- 
gent uproar, smoked with great placidity, 
and surveyed the firmament. 

When we were again in motion, I begged 
to be informed what was the largest poster 
His Majesty had ever seen. The King re- 
plied, “ A thirty-six sheet poster.” I gath- 
ered, also, that there were about a hundred 
and fifty bill-stickers in London, and that 
His Majesty considered an average hand 
equal to the posting of one hundred bills 
(single sheets) in a day. The King was of 
opinion, that, although posters had much 
increased in size, they had not increased in 
number ; as the abolition of the State Lot- 
teries had occasioned a great falling off, 
especially in the country. Over and above 
which change I bethought myself that the 
custom of advertising in newspapers had 
greatly increased, The completion of many 
London improvements, as Trafalgar-square, 
(I particularly observed the singularity of 
His Majesty’s calling that an improvement,) 
the Royal Exchange, cc., had of late years 
reduced the number of advantageous post- 
ing-places. Bill-stickers at present rather 
confined themselves to districts than to par- 
ticular descriptions of work. One man 
would strike over Whitechapel; another 
would take round Houndsditch, Shoreditch, 
and the City Road; one (the King said) 
would stick to the Surrey side; another 
would make a beat of the West-end. 

His Majesty remarked, with some ap- 
proach to severity, on the neglect of delicacy 
and taste, gradually introduced into the 
trade by the new school; a:profligate and 
inferior race of impostors who took jobs at 
almost any price, to the detriment of the old 
school, and the confusion of their own mis- 
guided employers. He considered that the 
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trade was overdone with competition, and 
observed, speaking of his subjects, “There 
are too many of ’em.” He believed, still, 
that things were a little better than they 
had been; adducing, as a proof, the fact 
that particular posting-places were now re- 
served, by common consent, for particular 
posters; those places, however, must be 
regularly occupied by those posters, or they 
lapsed and fell into other hands. It was of 
no use giving a man a Drury-Lane bill this 
week and not next. Where was it to go? 
He was of opinion that going to the expense 
of putting up your own board on which 
your sticker could display your own bills, 
was the only complete way of posting your- 
self at the present time ; but, even to effect 
this, on payment of a shilling a week to the 
keepers of steamboat piers and other such 
places, you must be able, besides, to give 
orders for theatres and public exhibitions, or 
you would be sure to be cut out by some- 
body. His Majesty regarded the passion for 
orders, as one of the most inappeasable ap- 
petites of human nature. If there were a 
building, orif there were repairs going on any- 
where, you could generally stand something, 
and make it right with the foreman of the 
works; but orders would be expected from 
you, and the man who could give the most 
orders was the man who would come off 
best. There was this other objectionable 
point, in orders, that workmen sold them for 
drink, and often sold them to persons who 
were likewise troubled with the weakness 
of thirst: which led (His Majesty said) to 
the presentation of your orders at Theatre 
doors, by individuals who were “ too sha- 
kery” to derive intellectual profit from the 
entertainments, and who brought a scandal 
on you. Finally, His Majesty said that you 
could hardly put too little in a poster ; what 
you wanted, was, two or three good catch- 
lines for the eye to rest on—then, leave it 
alone—and there you were! 

These are the minutes of my conversation 
with His Majesty, as I noted them down 
shortly afterwards. Iam not aware that I 
have been betrayed into any alteration or 
suppression. The manner of the King was 
frank in the extreme; and he seemed to 
me to avoid, at once that slight tendency to 
repetition which may have been observed 
in the conversation of His Majesty King 
George the Third, and that slight under- 
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current of egotism which the curious ob- 
server may perhaps detect in the conversa- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

I must do the King the justice to say that 
it was I, and not he, who closed the dialogue. 
At this juncture, I became the subject of a 
remarkable optical delusion ; the legs of my 
stool appeared to me to double up; the car 
to spin round and round with great violence , 
and a mist to arise between myself and His 
Majesty. In addition to these sensations, I 
felt extremely unwell. I refer these un- 
pleasant effects, either to the paste with 
which the posters were affixed to the van, 
which may have contained some small por- 
tion of arsenic; or, to the printer's ink, 
which may have cot cained some equally 
deleterious ingredient. Of this, I cannot be 
sure. I am only sure that I was not affect- 
ed, either by the smoke, or the rum-and- 
water. I was assisted out of the vehicle, in 
a state of mind which I have only experi- 
enced in two other places—I allude to the 
Pier at Dover, and to the corresponding 
portion of the town of Calais—and sat upon 
a door-step until I recovered. The proces- 
sion had then disappeared. I have since 
looked anxiously for the King in several 
other cars, but I have not yet had the hap- 
piness of seeing his Majesty. 





From “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 


London Cobmen. 


Tue “ turn-out,” deportment, address, and 
character of the driver of a four-wheeler, 
are not less distinct than are his cab and its 
appointments from those of the driver of a 
Hansom’s patent. A four-wheeler is usually 
intrusted to a little, swarthy, dingy man, 
of many coats and no capes. He is half-Jew, 
half-tailor ; pertinacious and apologetic: he 
has a broken whip, a dilapidated hat, and a 
cracked voice. He follows you the whole 
length, even of Baker Street, hugging the 
curb-stone with his pottering wheels, whilst 
he tries to inveigle a fare with all the coax- 
ing humility of a hawker of bad sealing-wax 
and worse pencils. His manner is obnoxious, 
his eagerness obtrusive, his throat-shawl and 
his face equally coarse and dirty ; his hair 
very little brushed, but full-powdered with 
the road dust. His importunity, moreover, 
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is indefatigable ; neither he, nor his nag, nor 
his wheels, are ever known to sleep, except 
in the unhired leisure of a sunny morning, 
on the coach-stand. A Hansom’s man is 
usually stouter and better built ; fresh com- 
plexioned ; frugal, in the worst weathers, in 
the number of his coats, but prodigal in his 
array of capes. In fine weather he sports a 
spruce bouquet at his button-hole, whilst a 
dahlia or a cabbage-rose decorates each of 
his horse’s blinkers. In bad weather, in- 
stead of a short pipe or “ dudeen,” (like that 
used by his brother of the four wheels,) he 
keeps a lighted cigar in his mouth on per- 
manent duty. He has a voluminous, gay- 
patterned wrapper round his neck; and is 
neither too proud nor too lazy to discard the 
cleansing ministry of soap, razor, or brushes. 
His flat, low hat, glazed and bottle-green, 
is so stuck on his head that it resembles the 
top of an apothecary’s one-ounce phial, the 
broad lip of which would represent its brim 
and the cork its crown. He has an air of 
great confidence that he shall be hired. 
His mode of catching a fare is at all times 
abrupt and off hand. He signals to you with 
his whip, and an inquiring elevation of his 
eyebrows. Half a‘telegraphic motion of 
yours in response will fetch him. in a mo- 
ment from the further end of a stand ex- 
tending from Charing Cross to the Horse 
Guards. He rushes to you at full tilt, and 
pulls up with a suddenness and precision 
worthy of an artillery-driver with a gun at 
his heels, on a review-day, at Woolwich 
Warren. You inquire about his fare, but 
somehow or other find yourself ensconced 
behind the folding panels of his cab before 
you have received his answer, and are al- 
ready in rapid motion to your destined 
point before you can get him to satisfy you 
on any such immaterial preliminary. In 
this point we note an essential distinction in 
the four-wheeler, who, to do him justice, 
takes care to settle the all-important ques- 
tion of “How much?” with the deliberation 
and accuracy of a taxing master settling a 
bill of costs. He is, also, far more solicitous 
than Hansom about your being safely seated. 
He almost tucks you in. Hansom’s fellow 
merely opens the panels, (if he condescends 
to dismount at all,) and seems to think, if he 
can leap into his driving-box with an activity 
worthy of Wieland or Professor Risley him- 
self, that you, whether young or elderly, 
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corpulent or thin, lame or whole, ought to 
be safely deposited in your seat. 

Upon the whole, however, we must own 
to a preference for the alacrity and cheer- 
fulness of the Hansom. He knows all parts 
of the town so. well, that it is scarcely ever 
necessary to particularize in detail any lo- 
cality, from Hertford House to Whitechapel. 
He will make off unhesitatingly, (his whip 
deposited in its bottle, to intimate that his 
animal goes “too free” to need it,) for the 
most modern of a thousand small streets 
that have been run up in the vicinity of a 
railway station, in Bermondsey or Shore- 
ditch, or for the last completed range of 
palatial mansions with which the taste and 
enterprise of Mr. Cubitt have covered the 
vicinity of Clapham Park or Kensington 
Gardens. 

The mere nwmber of the vehicles for hire 
which crowd our public stands is power- 
fully suggestive of the multifarious business, 
the vigorous life, the social exigencies of a 
swarming capital. If these can all earn a 
living profit, or subsistence for their owners, 
hew widely spread, how prodigiously nu- 
merous, must be the points of inter-commu- 
nication between which these machines per- 
form their daily travels. On what countless 
errands of hope and fear—of pleasure, busi- 
ness, expectation, disappointment, success ; 
—on what missions of young loves and sud- 
den jealousies—of life, of death —must they 
speed their countless passengers ? 

Let any one observe—from some point 
adjoining the terminus at Euston Square or 
at London Bridge, at Shoreditch or at Pad- 
dington—the infinitely varied classes of 
those who are set down for, or taken up 
from, the trains that perpetually traverse 
the great lines of railway. Let him note 
the inconceivable differences of the expres- 
sion stamped upon the countenances, the 
very action of those who enter into, or get 
out of, those cabs, as they are hired or dis- 
charged. We ourselves have observed, in 
the course of a single morning, almost every 
phase of human emotion depicted among 
them. 

The snort, stern order, given by the man 
in black, as with almost angry impatience, 
he throws his valise, his carpet bag, his 
writing case, and his portfolio, upon one 
seat, and drops himself into the other, be- 
speaks the man of business, or the profes- 
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sional adviser, whom some sudden disap- 
pointmernt or exigency, or the anticipated 
defeat of some cherished plan, has hastily 
recalled from the country. That other tall, 
gentlemanly person, with a proud but care- 
worn countenance, so wrapped in thought 
that he steps into a Hansom—mechanically, 
as it were—forgetting to tell the man where 
to drive, in the absorbing earnestness with 
which he is running over to himself some 
half-muttered calculations, whilst he stares 
fixedly at nothing, and looks without mean- 
ing or consciousness at every body,—isa well- 
known capitalist, who having ascertained by 
personal inquiry the failure of some gigantic 
speculation that has called him into the 
coal districts, perhaps, is hastening home to 
devise the -best means for lessening the 
weight of such failure, and counter-balancing 
some portion of the loss. 

The fresh-looking, blushing girl, who 
strives in vain to conceal the pleasure she is 
deriving from the marked attention and care 
with which a young and stalwart yeoman 
insists on carrying, himself, one of her boxes 
and two of her parcels into the four-wheeler, 
that he evidently selects for its capacity to 
carry two passengers comfortably, besides 
any reasonable amount of luggage—has 
clearly made up her mind to permit the 
early change of her name for his. They look 
too happy to be impatient even with the 
porters, who, for a while, cannot find her 
“black, square box, marked in a very par- 
ticular manner,’ simply because there are 
eight other “black, square boxes” on the 
platform already, all marked in the self- 
same “very particular manner.” The young 
yeoman is quite resigned to his fate, should 
their difficulty detain him even an hour 
longer in the cab. Very differently does 
the pale and delicate creature carry herself 
who, leaning for support on the arm of her 
father, appears to have quitted, with the 
home from which the train has just brought 
her, all the associations and hopes that 
bound her to the world and its sympathies. 
How unnatural does profound grief appear 
in one so young! how discordant with the 
sacredness of such grief, the engrossing, in- 
cessant occupation and activity of the scene 
around her! Buthere is a pleasanter group. 
Two substantial tradesmen, with their wives 
and a numerous progeny of baggage and 
children, returned from an excursion to the 
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coast, improved in health, spirits, and satis- 
faction with one another. They appear to 
be delighted with all the novelties they have 
seen, and, best of all, with all the old fami- 
lies, homes, faces, and occupations, they are 
about to rejoin. Their old-fashioned abode 
in some dark and crowded quarter of the 
City cannot be wanting in the charms of 
enjoyment and comfort and endearment, if 
we may judge by the merry bustle in which 
they gather up their multitudinous parcels, 
and gallop away in a battalion of half-a- 
dozen cabs of all sizes, into which, as if by 
previous arrangement, they have, all of them, 
been completely distributed. But our time 
is up, and so is our accustomed omnibus— 


Prare ant War. 


Saip War, “ I pray thee my playthings see :— 
See warriors glittering in the sun ; 

They’re all automatons, moved by me, 
The proudest, the lowliest—every one. 

At my beck or not they rush to death ; 
Rush—ay, with frantic cries of joy— 

To the cannon’s mouth. But, then, above 
I strew bits of laurel, by way of decoy.” 


‘Said Peace, “ I pray thee my playthings see :— 
See harvests ripening under the sun ; 
List to the shuttle’s whirr. With me 
The yeoman’s happy battle is won. 
Cheered by me, they toil till death, 
While maids and matrons their linen weave ; 
The earth is not damp’d with their parting breath, 
And I smooth their pillow as they take leave.” 


Said War, “I pray thee my triumphs see :— 
See now how nobly my chosen fall ; 
List to the cannon’s roar, and their glee, 
When the enemy’s blood bespatters them all. 
The warrior’s head is upturn’d to the stars ; 
The warrior’s plume lies soil’d in the dust ; 
But a halo of glory flits round his scars, 
And with the blood of the enemies shall his 
sword rust.” 


Said Peace, “I pray thee my triumphs see :— 
See roses creep up the cottager’s wall; 
The children crowd round the father’s knee ; 
The mill-wheel turns, to grind food for all. 
I gather his friends round the poor man’s bed, 
When Death, ‘the lean fellow,’ seizes his prey ; 
I call blessings down on the orphan’s head, 
And point to the flowers of the bright May-day.” 


Said War, “ My triumphs are won with blood, 
The bravest and best with which veins e’er 
throbb’d.” 
Said Peace, “I triumph in yielding food 
To the famish’d widows whom war hath robb’d.” 





PEACE AND WAR. 


Said War, “I am worshipp’d in every land ; 
My trophies bedeck every sacred dome.” 
Said Peace, “ Mine are raised by the small white 
hand 
Of Truth—and [I’m honored in every home.” 








From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 
- y 
Che Mather’s Crst. 
Tuis incident is related of Mary, Countess of Orkney, born deaf 


and dumb, who, in the year 1153, was married by signs, to her 
cousin, the Marquis of Thomond. 


Our nurse, our dear, old, faithful Joan, what plea- 
sant tales she told, 

Adventures that herself had known, or legends 
quaint and old ; 

Unceasing marvel each excites; untired, her stores 
we claim, 

Close seated round o’ winter nights, beside the fag- 
ot’s flame. 


Once lived she in a moated Hall, an ancient, lone- 
some place, 

Inclosing in its flanking wall a Plaisaunce and a 
Chace ; 

And there she came to tend a dame of high degre 
and fair, 

And her young son, a little one, the first born and 
the heir. 

The Countess look’d into its eyes with bright and 
searching glance, 

Whate’er she felt, her fate denies her tongue the 
utterance ; 

Hearing and speech to her are lost; in silence, day 
by day,— 

The nurse’s time of servitude wore wearily away. 


One night the lordling soundly slept within its 
cradle bed, 

Asilence perfect and profound throughout the 
room was spread ; 

When mark’d the nurse the lady rise, with strange 
and earnest air, 

Back looping from her beaming eyes her long 
luxuriant hair: 

Nurse watch’d her for a little space, as o’er the 
child she bent, 

And strove to read upon her face her thought or 
her intent.- 


Alarm’d, she saw her raise on high a missile she 
had brought ; 

Ah! what avail’d the warning cry that sudden 
fears extort. 

Far flew the fragments of the vase, when dash’d 
upon the ground ; 

The startled child by cries hath shown, he heard the 
sudden sound. 

Ah! who that mother’s dread could doubt, who 
saw the wild caress, 

The burst of joy sincere, devout, that greeted her 
success ? 





RANDOM 


With him she sought her couch again, naught then 
could them divide, 

And morning’s dawn beheld the twain fast sleeping 
side by side. 


The Earl came at the morning’s dawn, but started 
at the door, 

To see the wrecks, not yet withdrawn, lie shatter’d 
on the floor. 

But she with fond and loving signs, kissing her 
boy, explain’d 

How now her heart was set at rest, how she that rest 
attain’d ; 

That he her doubt and fear had shared, her happy 
lord confess’d : 

Means to remove it, she, alone, found in her loving 
breast. 


Fandom Aerords. 


AN ALLEGORY. 





Tue course of Christianity and the Chris- 
tian Church may not be unaptly likened to 
a mighty river, which filled a wide channel, 
and bore along with its waters mud and 
gravel and weeds, till it met a great rock in 
the middle of the stream. By some means 
or other the water now flows purely, and 
separated from the filth, in a deeper and 
narrower course on one side of the rock, and 
the refuse of the dirt and troubled water 
goes off on the other in a broader current, 
and then cries out, “ We are the river !”—- 
Coleridge's Table-Talk. 


LATE HOURS. 


At whatever period we go to sleep, (says 
Dr. Combe,) one fact is certain, that we can 
never with impunity turn day into night. 
Even in the most scorching seasons of the 
year, it is better to travel under the burning 
sunshine than in the cool of the evening, 
when the dews are falling and the air is 
damp. Two colonels in the French army 
had a dispute, whether it was most safe to 
march in the heat of the day or in the even- 
ing. To ascertain this point, they got per- 
mission from the commanding officer to put 
theiy respective plans into execution, Ac- 
cordingly, the one with his division marched 
during the day, although it was in the heat 
of summer, and rested all night; the other 
slept in the daytime, and marched during 
the evening and part of the night. The 
result was, that the first performed a jour- 
ney of 600 miles without losing a single 
man or horse, while the latter lost most of 
his horses and several of his men. 
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A BEAUTIFUL REMARK. 

The grave is indeed hallowed when the 
grass of the church-yard can cover all mem- 
ory, save that of love. We dwell on every 
good gift of the lost one as though no un- 
worthy thought could cross that little mound 
of earth—the barrier between two worlds. 


ADMIRAL LORD EXMOUTH 


Was noted even in boyhood for an extra- 
ordinary degree of daring and spirit. In 
the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took 
his passage to America in the Blonde, and 
when he came alongside, the yards were 
manned to receive him. Looking up, he 
was surprised to see a midshipman on the 
yard-arm standing on his head. Captain 
Pownoll, who was at his side, soon quieted 
his apprehension, by assuring him that it 
was only one of the usual frolics of young 
Pellew, and that the general might make 
himself quite at ease for his safety, for that 
if he should fall he would only go under the 
ship’s bottom, and come up on the other side. 
What on this occasion was probably spoken 
but in jest was afterwards more than 
realized ; for he actually sprang from the 
foreyard of the Blonde, while she was going 
fast through the water, and saved a man 
who bad fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll 
reproached him for his rashness, but he shed 
tears when he spoke of it to the officers, and 
declared that Pellew was a noble fellow. 


THE RAVEN. 


Go where we will over the face of the 
wide world, and the well-known croak of 
the raven is still to be heard. He was seen 
perched on the bare rocks looking over the 
dreary snows of the highest points visited 
in the Arctic expedition. Under the burn- 
ing sun of the Equator he enjoys his feast 
of carrion. He was discovered by Captain 
Cook in the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and in the lowest southern or antarctic re- 
gions other travellers have found him pursu- 
ing his cautious, predatory life, just as in 
England. 


MULTUM IN PARYO. 


At Nantes is a singular manufacture of 
preserved articles, (Conserves Alimentaires,) 
prepared by the firm of Colin et Comp, Rue 
de Salorges, No. 9, which sends forth, her- 





metically sealed, all kinds of provisions, so 
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as to be capable of perfect preservation in 
all climates, and for any length of time. In 
one season, at this establishment, 150,000 
boxes of green pears, and 800,000 boxes of 
sardines are preserved, and eight oxen can 
be cooked at once in asingle boiler. Roast- 
ing is carried on by heated air, and boiling 
by steam, in a kitchen roofed with glass, 
after the manner of the Passage d’Orléans 
at Paris. The proprietor of the establish- 
ment employs in the autumn 800 persons in 
curing and packing sardines alone ; and he 
monopolizes all the green pears brought to 
market in early summer to supply his wants. 


MALIBRAN 

Has been known to undergo the wear and 
tear of a five-hours’ rehearsal, with a song 
at some morning concert between its pau- 
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| ses, and then again in the evening, half 
'an hour after having gone through one of 
her exhausting parts, to be found as ener- 
| getic and animated as ever at the Philhar- 
|monic or Ancient concert, and then again 
| she would leave for a private party, where, 
after singing with a freshness little impaired, 
| she would wind up the day’s exertion, per- 
‘haps, by dancing the “Tarantella.”—Athe- 
| neum. 


| A HINT TO THE EPICURE. 


| The refined luxuries of the table, (says 
| Lord Kames,) besides enervating the body, 
| poison that very pleasure they are intended 
| to promote, for, by soliciting the appetite, 
_ they exclude the greatest pleasures of taste, 
| that which arises from the gratification of 
| hunger. 


i 





Chronicle of the Week. 


Sprine has now fairly made its appear- 
ance in the town, and shows its colors not 
only in the emerald patches of court-yard, 
but in the luxurious shades of the April 
dresses. Talk turns upon the loitering places 
of the summer: and New York is girding 
itself for that fearful spasm of stir which 
belongs to a first-of-May move. 

The early vegetables have made their ap- 
pearance in the markets; and the shad 
stakes are set in all the shoal waters of the 
bay. Nothing of engrossing interest among 
domestic topics, is just now chaining the 
talk of the town, but it is loosened with ali 
the freedom of an April breeze upon a hun- 
dred little eddies of plan, and currents of 
anticipation. 

—— The newly-formed Circus at Niblo’s 
is showing to such New- York ladies as have 
been shy of the Astor-Place tent, very 
graceful riding and very curious gymnastic 
feats. 

Mademoiselle Caroline Loyo, from Paris, 
is the heroine of this new phase of pleasure- 
taking ;—but divides applause with a fear- 
less, and graceful young rider, who bids fair 
to make for his horsemanship a fame like 
that of Ducrow. 

—— The Opera, which went out a month 
or more ago, is to be supplied, says rumor, 
with a French Company, who are to give 


Vaudevilles and Comic Operas through the 
whole reach of the spring. French talk is 
so much a part of education now-a-days, and 
graceful comedy spoken by Paris actors is 
so good a lesson for learners, that the new 
project can hardly fail of success. 

The arrival of Jenny Linp is not 
looked for, we understand, until some time 
in May. Other attractions in way of song- 
sters are also intended, so that a gay sum- 
mer may be looked for in the town. 

—— Mr. Marrin’s crayon drawings for 
the home Book of Beauty, continue to be 
thé source of much solicitude and anxiety, 
on the part of the ladies. We learn that 
some half dozen are already in the course of 
preparation; and—as is quite natural— 
these are the subjects of very various and 
animated discussion. One is reckoned too 
old, another too stout, and a third too lean. 
In short, we may look for very much and 
very bitter scandal to spring out of Mr. 
Putnam's patriotic project. We should be 
disposed to think that the Biographer of this 
galaxy of gems, would find as dainty a task 
in threading his way through the mazes of 
the town ancestry, and culling the flowers 
from New York heraldry, as must the artist 
in satisfying the abounding claims of such a 
host of beauties. 








—— Apropos to this, we may make men- 
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tion of a little pertinent gossip of Paris, in a 
late letter of Evaznz Gurnor. It appears 
that not long since the funereal aspect of the 
Paris Lent was lit up with a ball or two 
given to ladies under thirty. 

Of course there was numerous attendance 
and brilliant attendance ; and of course too, 
there were other brilliants of more ripeness, 
who flamed on those evenings with double 
power, at the Opera, and spectacle. 

These last have now it seems, set on foot 
a new ball, to which the first requisite of 
admission must be the glowing maturity of 
thirty years, This might seem a quality 
that would find few claimants. But when it 
was proposed that the greater number should 
be under thirty-five, there were scores ran- 
ging between thirty and fifty who were eager 
to set a happily preserved face and figure 
to the test of this new ordeal :—and, report 
says, that the ball of the ripened belles will 
surpass in beauty, grace, and numbers, the 
sparkling soirée of their younger rivals. 

—— While upon this topic of the ladies, 
we take occasion to quote WiLLis upon 
GreeLey. The dainty Home Journalist is 
remarking upon a Tribune disquisition upon 
a matter which is foreign to the usual 7rié- 
une comment.* The morning paper says :— 

“ Another feature in American Society is 
the absence of all deceit. Nobody wears 
false Jewellery, and no woman paints her face. 
An American lady would regard it as an 
act of positive dishonesty if by such jugglery 
she endeavored to appear otherwise than 
as God made her. European ladies bedaub 
their faces with red and white. O heaven, 
the obliquity of character that, if we will 
rightly consider it, such an act involves! 
As if she should say, ‘ You, bystander, or 
acquaintance, are to consider me handsome, 
theugh my glass tells me that I am other- 
wise” Lady, I think that though your face 
were even plainer, your heart would be less 
beautiful. No American lady of respecta- 
bility uses these adventitious aids to beauty. 
What a lesson for the aristocracy of En- 
gland ?” 

Whereupon the Mentor in these things, 
retorts thus :-— 

“On this point, we should have preferred 
some statistics, showing the actual sale of aids 
to complexion on this side the water. When 
we say that great numbers of ladies, whom 
we are in the habit of seeing, do more or 
less assist Nature’s distribution of white and 





* We were disposed to believe the whole matter 
& quiz, on the part of the Tribune.—Ep. Misc. 
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red, we wish to be understood, however, as 
not joining the writer in attributing the 

ractice to an ‘ obliquity of character.” If 
it is*‘ positive dishonesty to appear other- 
wise than as God made her,’ there are heinous 
sins committed also with cotton. We see no 
more ‘jugglery’ in improving the complexion 
than in fascinating with a figure which at 
night hangs over a chair. The only con- 
demnation which can justly be given to im- 
provements of the complexion, we should 
say, indeed, is the doing it so clumsily that 
it creates no illusion. Much the better way 
would be to advise openly with friends as 
to the becomingness, and with coiffewrs as to 
the art, of rouging and pearl-powdering, 
and so make sure of its Sane well done, 
while the act itself is deprived of its dis- 
honesty. Ladies do rouge and blanch, take 
our word for it, deat™Greeley, and though 
this article in the Tribune would seem to 
imply that you have admired many an im- 
ported blush, the admiration was not neces- 
sarily thrown away.” 

Again, the Tribune speaks thus of jewel- 
lery :— 

“Tt is the same with jewellery. Ruskin, in 
his ‘Seven Lamps, rightly says that false 
jewellery is not so much a sin against good 
taste as a crime against God, or words to 
that effect, for I quote from memory. You 
pretend that this is gold and diamond, 
whereas it is paltry brass and paste. You 
would adorn your person with a lie, The 
middle classes among the English do this 
thing sometimes—false finery without, and 
the rottenness of the sepulchre within. The 
Americans never.” 

And Mr. Wi11s, thus :— 

“Here, again, we call upon statistical 
Freeman Hunt for an account of the com- 
merce in paste and pinchbeck. The writer 
is so far correct, that the ‘English middle 
classes” are certainly more given, than 
Americans, to loading down with imitation 
jewellery ; but that there is plenty of it 
sold in New-York, the ‘importers’ would 
probably show by voluminous ledgers.” 

Yet again, we purloin from Mr. W11.is’s 
happy purloinings, a trenchant paragraph 
or two, taken from a series of lady letters in 
the Tribune. The running title was, or 
should have been, Woman, in her social re- 
lations :-— . 

“In New England, even, where it might 
be supposed that marriage would be least 
adulterated, it has become very much a 
household arrangement for thrift or economy, 
where a woman is selected for her domestic 
points, in the same manner that a house- 
keeper is secured. Now, a slight salary for 
one in the latter capacity, would oftentimes 
be in better taste than the taking of a wife. 
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I even know of one woman, not by any 
means low in the scale of position, who pro- 
posed to do the labor of one of her servants, 
provided her penurious husband would pay 
her, a wife, the price of service, six dollars 
per month, which he was not ashamed to 


do, 
* * * * * * 


“It is a trite remark, when difficulties 
arise in the marriage relation, to say, There 
is blame upon both sides; one of those im- 
becile, inconsequential speeches by which 
humanity is apt to relieve itself of its dull- 
ness. Two individuals are or are not adapt- 
ed to each other; they are ‘ yoke-fellows, 
or they are the ox and the ass, interdicted 
by the Jewish lawgiver, and unsuited to the 


same furrow. 
* * * * % * * 


“When a man or a woman, however, has 
the courage to promise to love till death, 
they should be of years to realize the sol- 
emn import of the words, and willing to 
hazard the test. One should not be suffered 
to go forward and put his hand to the seal, 
clear in vision, cool in judgment, and re- 
sponsible in law, while the other is blind, 
undiscerning, and irresponsible.” 

—— Another Steamer—the Baltic, has 
arrived since our last writing, bringing how- 
ever little news of importance. Affairs in 
France were wearing a more threatening 
aspect. Among other things which had ex- 
cited angry discussions was the disbandment, 
by order of the President, of the National 
Guard of Strasburg. In contrast with this 
new action of Naporgon, the Republican 
papers offset the proclamation, made by the 
same Louis Napoztron, to the inhabitants of 
Strasburg in 1836;—in which he makes 
special charge against the regal dynasty for 
sanctioning such a dissolution of the guard, 
as is now effected by himself. Zempora 
mutantur et Louis mutantur ! 

Galignani tells a singular story of 
the recent discovery, in a provincial district 
of France, of a notorious American felon, in 
the person of a distinguished and charitable 
doctor of the commune. It appears (from 
the story) that he was recognized by an 
Englishman who fell sick at an inn in his 
neighborhood, and who had once been rob- 
bed by him. The Doctor is now dead. 

—— Punch is busy with his attacks upon 
the Cardinal and the Pope; and shows a 
little needless and unnecessary acrimony in 
his dealings with the sainted fathers of the 
Church. He exposes, however, with justifi- 
able severity the system of showing St. 
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We 


Paul’s Cathedral for a remuneration. 
quote his notes thereupon :— 


“THE GREAT RIVAL TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


“We suppose that until a charge from the 
Bishop suggests the abolition of the charge 
of twopence at the door of St. Paul’s, we 
must look upon the latter as one of the 
numerous rivals to the Great Exhibition. It 
is not, we believe, the intention of the man- 
agers of the show at the Crystal Palace to 
throw the first stone—for those who live in 
glass houses will naturally shrink from the 
process—but we do not see why St. Paul’s 
should not go into the competition with 
spirit, and issue a sort of programme of 
prices, suited to the extraordinary occasion 
upon which we are entering. Perhaps the 
following may offer an acceptable hint to 
the proper authorities :-— 


“Grand Exhibition—St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


“The managers of this Great National 
Exhibition have the honor to announce that, 
during the great season of 1851, season- 
tickets will be issued for ladies and gentle- 
men. The charges will be as follow :— 


Season-ticket fora Gentleman. . . . 5s. 
Season-ticket fora Lady . ... . 2. 


The tickets will not be transferable, but 
will entitle the owner to admission whenever 
the Cathedral is open. The managers hope 
that this preted scale of prices will te 
found satisfactory to their kind friends, the 
public. 

“On the first of May, in consequence of 
the many rival exhibitions, including the 
gratuitous out-door one of Jack-in-the- 
Green, which it is naturally expected might 
diminish the receipts at the Cathedral, no 
money will be taken at the doors, but on 
the second and third the entrance will be 
twopence, as usual. On the fourth day of 
Exhibition the price will be one penny, to 
be reduced, on the Pesce. | day, to 
one half-penny, at which it will remain till 
the rival exhibition closes. It is in contem- 
plation to make arrangements for the recep- 
tion of families, at the rate of a penny a 
lot all round, taking the big with the little. 
No change will be given at the doors, not- 
withstanding the hints in various quarters 
that some very great change is required. 

. “Should experience show that any alter- 
ations are expedient, the managers reserve 
the right of indulging in any eccentricity 
that may occur to them.” 


Other jeux Wesprit of this veteran 
fun-maker we clip here and there :— 


“ CONJUGAL DEVOTION. 


“ We learn from the papers that, recently, 
two political Countesses at Florence quar- 
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relled, and resolved to enjoy a duel with 
istols. The husbands of the ladies were 

informed of the meeting, hurried to the spot, 

and—actually separated them ! 


“NOTICE OF MOTION BY COLONEL SIBTHORP. 


“Tat, seeing the late expense of the 
Kaffir war, (£2,000,000,) the Colonists of 
the Cape be henceforth left to their own 
Cape-abilities, 


“ A WOEFUL NEW BALLAD OF THE PROTESTANT 
OONSPIRACY TO TAKE THE POPE'S LIFE. 


(By a gentleman who has been on the spot.) 


“ Come all ye Christian people, unto my tale give ear, 

‘Tis about a base consperracy, as quickly shall 
appear ; 

‘Twill make your hair to bristle up, and your eyes 
to start and glow, 

When of this dread consperracy you honest folks 
shall know. 


“The news of this consperracy and villianous 
attempt, 

I read it in a newspaper, from Italy it was sent: 

It was sent from lovely Italy, where the olives they 
do grow, ‘ 

And our Holy Father lives, yes, yes, while his name 
it is No no. 


“ And’tis there our English noblemen goes that is 
Puseyites no longer, 

Because they finds the ancient faith both better is 
and stronger. 

And ’tis there I knelt, beside my lord when he kiss’d 
the Pore his toe, 

And hung his neck with chains at Saint Peter’s 
Vinculo. 


“ And ’tis there the splendid churches is, and the 
fountains playing grand, 

And the palace of Prince TortoniA, likewise the 
Vatican ; 

And there’s the stairs where the bagpipe-men and 
the piffararys blow, 

And it’s there I drove my lady and lord in the Park 
of Pincio. 


“And ’tis there our splendid churches is, in all 
their pride and glory, 

Saint Peter’s fumous Basilisk and Saint Mary’s 
Maggiory ; 

And them benighted Prodestants, on Sunday they 
must go 

Outside the town to the preaching-shop by the gate 
of Popolo. 


“Now in this town of famous Room, as I dessay you 
have heard, 

There is scarcely any gentleman as hasn’t got a 
beard. 

And ever since the world began it was ordained so, 

That there should always barbers be wheresumever 
beards do grow. 
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* And as it always has been so since the world it 
did begin, 

The Porg, our Holy Potentate, has a beard upon 
his chin; 

And every morning regular when cocks begin to 
crow, 

There comes a certing party to wait on Pope Pio. 


“There comes a certing gintleman with razier, 
soap, and lather, 

A shaving most respectfully the Pore, our Holy 
Father. 

And now the dread consperracy ’H quickly to you 
show, 

Which them sanguinary Prodestants did form 
against Nono. 


“Them sanguinary Prodestants, which I abore and 
hate, 

Assembled in the preaching-shop by the Flaminian 
gate ; 

And they took counsel with their selves to deal a 
deadly blow ; 

Against our gentle Father, the Holy Por Pio. 


“ Exhibiting a wickedness whichI never heerd or 
read off; 

What do you think them Prodestants wish’d ? to 
cut the good Porr’s head off! 

And to the kind Pope’s Air-dresser the Prodestant 
Clark did go, 

And proposed him to decapitate the innocent Pio! 


“¢ What hever can be easier,’ said this Clark—this 
Man of Sin, 

‘ When you're call’d to hoperate on His Holiness’s 
chin, 

Than just to give the razier a little slip—just so ?— 

And there’s an end, dear barber, of innocent Pio 


“ This wicked conversation it chanced was overerd 

By an Italian lady ; she heard it every word ; 

Which by birth shew as a Marchioness, in service 
forced to go 

With the Parson of the preaching-shop at the gate 
of Popolo. 


“When the lady heard the news, as duty did obleege, 

As fast as her legs could carry her she ran to the 
Poleege. 

‘O, Polegia,’ says she, (for they pronounts it so,) 

‘They’re going for to massyker our Holy Pore Pio. 


“¢The ebomminable Englishmen, the Parsing, and 
his Clark, 

His Holiness’s Air-dresser devised it in the dark ! 

And I would recommend you in prison for to throw 

These villians would esassinate the Holy Porx P1o.’” 


—— Gurvor, whom we have already cited 
often, for his pleasant stores of Parisian chit- 
chat, speaks in one of his late letters of a 
singular foreigner, very rich, very curious, 
very indefatigable, who has been the past 
winter on the search for every thing to be 


seen in Paris. He went from ball-room to 
prison, and from café to the maisonettes of 
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the banliew., One party, however, of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, was given by some 
less accessible person, and our hero wasin a 
tremor of fear, lest he might miss of such 
an opportunity for observing the elegant 
remains of the old régime. 

There seemed, indeed, no resource left for 
him, until by chance, a charitable Fair hap- 
pened to come off, at which the Duchesse 
de B——., (an intimate friend of the host of 
St. Germain,) was to figure as saleswoman. 
Our hero, well equipped, and looking in his 
best humor, presented himself carelessly at 
her stand—“was there nothing that monsieur 
wanted ?”—* nothing ;” at least, he saw noth- 
ing, nor indeed could he think of any thing, 
except a billet for the ball of her friend the 
Duchesse. The fair stall-lady expressed sur- 
prise, and assured our hero that such mat- 
ters were not articles of traffic in France. 
He knew this; he knew moreover that ele- 
gant ladies were rarely traffickers in any 
thing. But as for this ball, he wished spe- 
cially an invitation as a stranger, and would 
give d’avance, (relying on the lady’s truth,) 
ten thousand francs. The lady declined re- 
ceiving any money in advance; but the next 
day our hero was presented with a ticket 
for the ball, and his $2000 went to feed the 
poor of the fifth arrondissement of Paris. 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


We hear of nothing specially new in this 
department. Nothing of special interest has 
come from England; nor is much doing be- 
yond the special labors of the Feuwilletonists 
in Paris. 

—— Anew novel by a new American au- 
thor, called, Mount Hope, has been pub- 
lished within two weeks, and is well spoken 
of by the public. 

The writings of Atexanper Ham- 
ILTON, are also announced as in course of 
preparation, by Francis & Co. The first vol- 
ume has appeared. It is fairly printed, and 
cannot but prove valuable to those inter- 
ested in our revolutionary history. The 
series appears to be edited by Joun C. Ham- 
ILTON, Esq. 
The new work of Mr. Hawrtnorne, 
The House of the Seven Gables, is now print- 
ed, and at the date of the reception of this 
magazine will probably be in the hands of 
our readers. A wide circulation, and 
thorough appreciation, we think, can safely 
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be predicted, for this new work by one of 
the first masters of American fiction. 

—— The Celestial Telegraph, is the sig- 
nificant title of a work recently published 
by J.S. Reprietp. It relates to communi- 
cation with the spirits of the invisible world, 
and will greatly amuse the doubting, and 
greatly edify the believers. 

—— Mr, Tupper, our recent New York 

visitor, has, we learn, from the columns of 
the Home Journal, gone southward, “ to 
pluck his laurels among the violets.” We 
hope he may wear them long, and—modestly. 
The Wide, Wide World, (amost lengthy 
and uneuphonious title,) seems to be working 
its way quietly to a very flattering share of 
patronage. It is a religious novel, well put 
together, and of most happy influence. 
We copy this week, by favor of 
Mr. Purnam, publisher, a sketch from Mr. 
Gopwiy’s “Vala.” The book attracted much 
attention for its weird, wild character, and 
for its happy illustration of the virtues and 
graces of the famous Swedish Songstress, 
Jenny Linp. 

We give the paragraph and song which 
are specially pertinent to the illustration. 

“But the loudest in her mirth there, 
and the wildest in her antics was the little 
girl that had made so many friends among 
the groves. She ran and leaped with the 
fastest, screamed with the loudest, danced 
with the gayest, and when the boisterous 
sports were done, she gathered the little 
circles round her, and sung with the sweet- 
est grace, and at the same time the archest 
drollery, her Sone or THE Brrps :— 








“Come children, away, 
From the dance and play 
To the groves! 
‘Where the flowers are springing, 
And the little birds singing 
Of their loves. 
Tralla-tralla-lira, lirala! 
How the merry little rout 
Through the branches flit about, 
Tralla-lira-la! 
And split their swelling throats 
With a rub-a-dub of notes 
Te wee,-tiskadee-wobble-wobble—cha! 
Tralla, lira, lira, la-lira la! 
Chirrup. chirrup-peweet-to whoo! 
Chatter, whistle, warble, cuckoo! 
How the insects glitter, 
And the green leaves twitter, 
Tralla! tirala! 
While the starling, and the wren, and the linnet 
sing, 
And the alfer-dance in the fairy ring, 
Come away !—come away!” 











